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How these famous Armour chefs 


help market your farm products ! 


These famous chefs in Armour and Com- As more and more shoppers buy these 
pany’s New Product Kitchen spend alarge Armour products, the demand for the “raw 
part of their time developing new and better materials” you raise tends to be strength- 
products for the famous Armour line of ened. So, in effect, these Armour chefs — 
foods. Recently these chefs developed rec- like hundreds of other Armour employees 
ipes for three new products inthe Armour in other important jobs—are helping to mar- 
line of canned meats —already the largest ket your farm products, helping to make 
line of canned meats in America. your farm business more secure! 


How to be your own best customer... 


Next time you go shopping and see the Armour name on 
food products or on soap, remember that the “‘raw mate- 
rials’ used to make these quality products may have come 
from your own farm. So try some—start being your own 
best customer, today ! 


* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 


ARMOUR milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 


%* Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 


AND COMPANY 
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CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS 
BACTERIN-First Choice Protection Against 


It is now ten years since Dr. Franklin con- 

centrated into one product a full immuniz- 

ing dose for Blackleg with a full immunizing 
q dose for Malignant Edema. 
Steadily enlarged demand from year to year has kept 
the Franklin brand in first place for complete Black- 
leg protection. It’s record of dependable immunity 
stands out as a notable achievement of modern 
scientific disease prevention in the field of livestock 
biologics. Stockmen get double protection and 
double value. 


Spring Shipping Fever Resistance! 
A wise precaution is to vaccinate against Hemor- 
rhagic Septicemia in the spring, to be followed by a 
booster shot in the fall. This is the safest pro- 
cedure, using FRANKLIN Corynebacterium Pasteu- 
rella Bacterin. 


If you don’t have the new 1951 Franklin Catalog, 
ask your local Franklin Drug Store Dealer, or write 
to nearest Franklin Sales Office. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


DENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA 
AMARILLO FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALTLAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 

PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY 


.. Local Drug Store De 
es . 


IT PAYS TO 
DEHORN EARLY! 


Nothing is gained by waiting. Young 
calves offer less hazard. Two methods are 
popular: Franklin Dehorning Paste and 
Franklin Tube Dehorners. 


The Paste does a clean quick job at slight 
cost. Insures beautifully shaped heads. 
Practical for large as well as small herds. 


The Tubes remove the horn buttons neatly 
with a quick twist. Followed by a dash of 
Franklin Bloodstopper, bleeding is stopped. 


For older animals Franklin offers a com- 
plete line of dehorning instruments, all illus- 
trated and described in the Franklin catalog. 


Franklin Triple Sulfas 


Effective treatment for Calf Pneumonia. 
Calf Diphtheria, Shipping Fever and Foot 
Rot. Also treats metritis and other infections 
encountered after calving. In two con- 
venient forms: 


TRI-SULFA SOLUTION 
and 
TRI-SULFA BOLUSES 


NEW CATALOG 
FREE: 


Be sure to get your | 
free copy of the : 
handsome new cata- 
log. Hundreds of | 
helpful items for 
stockmen are illus- 
trated, described 
and priced. See 
local Franklin 
Dealer, or 
write 
direct. 















SO NEAR, SO FAR—I have never 
been able to attend a meeting yet—not 
even when it was right here at home in 
North Platte; we were completely 
snowed out, and we have had practically 
no snow since. This has been a very 
open winter here, with not more than 6 
or 8 inches of snow in all, so far, and 
it is very dry; but cattle have done well. 
—G. B. Van Meter, McPherson County, 
Nebr. 


























OPEN WINTER—I read “Cow Busi- 
ness” with interest. A very worthwhile 











There's an Association Near 
You to Serve You 


ARIZONA 
ARIZONA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Lower Lobby Adams Hotel Bldg., 
Phoenix, Arizona 


CALIFORNIA 
CALIFORNIA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
801 Sharon Bldg., 55 New 
Montgomery St., San Francisco 


IDAHO 


SOUTHERN IDAHO PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
246 3rd Avenue E, Twin Falls, Idaho 


MONTANA 


MONTANA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
















Helena, Montana 


NEVADA 
NEVADA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Clay Peters Building, P. O. Box 1429, 
Reno, Nevada 


OREGON 
NORTHWEST LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
631 Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon 


UTAH 
UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
510 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


WYOMING 
WYOMING PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
Wyoming National Bank Building, 
Casper, Wyoming 
























J. Thompson, Carter County, Mont. 


NOT MANY CALVES—My father, 
H. E. Sammons, passed on in June. ... 
January 26-27 brought the first cold 
weather to Sweetgrass hills (Montana) 
this winter. Grass and water plentiful. 
The extra 1-cent duty on cattle 200 
pounds to 700 pounds has not affected 
our markets as these weights are bring- 
ing 30 to 33 cents a pound at the Leth- 
bridge yards. It may affect them later. 
Not many calves carried through the 
winter. Price too high last fall.—Lincoln 


Sammons, Coutts, Alberta. 


DEPENDABLE CREDIT 


For Cattle and Sheep 
Operations ... 


RANGE 
PASTURE 
FEED LOT 


Friendly and confidential 
analysis of credit needs with- 
out obligation. 


THE PRODUCTION 
CREDIT SYSTEM 


Offers BENEFITS for 
Members rather than 
PROFITS for LENDERS 


news service, in my opinion. We have 
had an open winter here so far. Most 
people are feeding cake, but very little 
hay has been needed. The grass seems of 
better quality than most years.—Charles 





















TOO BAD—There was a very large gf. 
tendance (at the convention of the Amer. 
ican Society of Range Management in 
Billings, Mont., Jan. 23-25) and it is too 
bad that some of our critics among th. 
armchair conservationists were not pres. 
ent to see what is being done by stock. 
men voluntarily in the way of range 





























management.—F. H. Sinclair, Sheridan = 
Wyo. ‘Tl on Page 
AD ae ve sheep ! 
S NEWS—My wife passed away} 1ikewi: 
Feb. 1. She had joined the Nebrask, = 
CowBelles last June at Alliance. . . , Go bigges 
on with the good work you are doing— THI 
Chas W. Haskell, Cherry County, Nebr, the me: 
im 
SNOW IN THE HILLS—The weather = | 
has been fairly warm, one cold Snap contro. 
being the only exception. Stock are win. RA 
tering well and there is an abundance of th t w 
snow in the mountains and foothills— . 
Donald W. Jewett, Sublette County, Wyo, | 28° of 
es LA 
THE GOOD AND THE BAD—Water | which 
in this section is very low and pasture pected 
short on account of drouth and hoppers, 4d 
but cattle are doing real well and look | 72” 
good, owing to very mild weather for KE 
this time of year and no snow.—E. W. hi her 
Ward, Custer County, S. D. 16 
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Published monthly at 515 Cooper Building, 

Heder Colorado, by American National Live OPA d 

Stock Association Publishing Company. Enter scare 
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515 COOPER BUILDING, DENVER 2, COLA. — 

F. E. MOLLIN............---- m1SS1 

DAVID O. APPLETON.... 

RADFORD HALL...........-2..000-------- Presi 

Be een ea sae ee eee 

Officers of the Amercian National Cattlemen's unde 

Association: were 

President—Loren C. Bamert, Ione, Calif. J 

First Vice-President—Sam C. Hyatt, Hyattville, (3) I 
Wyo. 

Second Vice-Presidents—Louie Horrell, Globe, dome: 
Ariz.; Robert Lister, Paulina, Ore.; Fran R 
Fehling, Nathrop, Colo.; John Hanson, Bow- uss: 
man, N. D.; Sylvan Friedman, Nachez, La. ' 

Executive Secretary—F. E. Mollin, Denver, a 1 

Assistant Executive Secretary—Radford Hal, - 
Denver, Colo. not | 

Traffic Manager—Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix, hare! 
Ariz. 

Assistant Traffic Manager — Calvin L. Blaine, 5 | 
Phoenix, Ariz. erv: 
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The Lookout 


CENSUS FIGURES just released by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and reproduced 
on Page 10 show that cattle and hog numbers have risen sharply over a year ago and that 
sheep numbers are on the increase. Plantings of crops for feeds and food generally will 
likewise be at high levels, needing only good growing weather for one of the country's 
biggest crops. 

THE STAGE IS SET for a big production for the defense emergency. Back of this, in 
the meat production set-up, is the decrease in horse and mule numbers, more irrigated 
and improved pastures, grassier ranges, better livestock and surer disease and pest 
control. 

RANCHERS AND FARMERS are aware of the present ideal condition for the big production 
that will be needed. They will take every advantage of it in spite of a growing short- 
age of labor, machinery and repairs .. . and with no threat of strikes. 

LAST YEAR each person in the United States had 145 pounds of meat, on the average, 
which was more than he ate in the years just before World War II. This year it is ex- 
pected that the per capita consumption will be 148 pounds, exclusive of the growing de- 
mand by the armed forces. 

KEEPING UP with a rising demand for meat that has spurted upward with the even 
higher income that the defense effort has created (normally people spend about 6 per 
cent of their income for meat) is the job facing the stockman. He is tackling it even 
though meat production is already on a very high level. This increased demand, with 
rising prices in all commodities, led to the price controls even though there has been 
no shortage of meat. 

BUT STOCKMEN are afraid that controls on meat won't work. Worse than that, they 
are afraid that controls will upset this definite uptrend in production, as OPA con- 
trols did in the previous price control experiment. 

BLACK MARKETS then robbed millions of housewives of a meat dish for their meals; 
prevented, because of widespread illegal and improper slaughtering, the processing of 
important medical by-products; caused unemployment; created a scarcity of needed 
leather, and fostered disregard of law. 


CONTROLS didn't work before. If they do not function any better this time, the 
only wise course for the government to take is to withdraw them before they do the 
damage to the industry and the public that was done with OPA. 


AN OPS OFFICIAL recently indicated that there is no intention of rolling back beef 
prices beyond the Dec. 19-Jan. 25 price base; that for the time being at least there will 
be no ration books; that subsidies are not in the meat control picture. However, in 
OPA days price squeezes brought rollbacks, black markets brought scarcity of meat, 
Scarcity brought rationing, and there seemed no other course than to pyramid directive 
upon directive. Matters went from bad to worse until President Truman finally re- 
leased meat from the control law. 


THE RECIPROCAL TRADE law would be extended three years under a bill voted by the 
House but amendments call for (1) a "peril point" clause under which the Tariff Com- 
mission would fix a point below which it would be dangerous to reduce a tariff and the 
President would have to give his reasons if he cut below it; (2) an “escape” clause 
under which the Tariff Commission could recommend modifications if it found agreements 
were damaging business, but the President would not necessarily have to follow them; 
(3) prohibition on tariff cuts on foreign farm products competing with price-supported 
domestic products unless the imported items sell above the support price; (4) barring 
Russia and its satellites from tariff concessions in future agreements. 

APPEAL to a state board is provided for in cases where individuals feel they are 
hot getting fair treatment under the draft law, and in cases where the policy seems too 
harsh in any given area the matter may be taken up with the state director of Selective 
Service and may even be taken up with the director in Washington. 
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It will soon be spring again. Farmers are 
getting ready to prepare and plant their 
fertile fields. Now the grass is greening 
over some of our range land. Lambs, calves 
and pigs are being dropped. From winter 
rains and late snows comes the moisture 
needed for good growth. Again, America 
has promise of abundant food production. 

This year abundance of livestock, grains 
and other foodstuffs is needed—as seldom 
before in our history. For a national de- 
fense program, like an army, “travels on 
its stomach.”” At home and abroad our 
armed services will require great quan- 
tities of food. People must be well fed to 
work at peak levels. 

Production of food on such a gigantic 
scale will put a heavy strain on ourland... 
not only this season, but far into the future. 

So the conservation of our soil’s fertility 
and of our water resources is more impor- 
tant now than ever before. We can not 
afford the luxury of waste. Fortunately, 
farmers and ranchers know how erosion 
can be arrested. How our watersheds can 
be preserved. How with proper conserva- 
tion practices they can maintain soil pro- 
ductivity at present high levels .. . And 
how we can reach even higher levels of 
food production in the future. 

In this emergency the use of conserva- 
tion methods fitted to individual farms 
and ranches is a must. We believe that thus 
the nation’s farmers and ranchers can con- 
tribute in full measure to our national 
strength. 


FOOD FACTORY RUNS ON GRASS 


A steer is a food factory that turns feed- 
stuffs into meat—efficiently, economically. 
It manufactures grass, hay, roughages and 
grains into tasty, nutritious meat ...Some 
folks see our steer differently. They say it 
is a grain burner. That’s because they 
don’t know the facts. Here is what it takes 
to make a 1,200-pound steer—10 to 15 tons 
of grass; 4% to 1 ton of hay; 200 to 250 
pounds of protein supplement; only about 
60 bushels of corn. By far the most of this 
feed is material unfit for human use. Peo- 

le cannot eat grass, hay or roughage. 

rotein supplements such as meat scraps, 
cottonseed or soybean meal also are not 
good human food. Half of our country is 
in grass, which would have little value if it 
were not fed to livestock. The basis of 
meat production is grass, hay and forage. 


NNN AS OUR CITY COUSIN-~-~ oon oo. 


“When that March wind blows full force, 
I can see he’s a draft horse!” 
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Business Know-How Is Needed 


In America little busi- 
ness and big business 
make a team that is hard 
to beat. In many indus- 
tries little businesses 
make the parts which 
big business assembles 
into big, complete, fin- 
ished products. Working 
together in this way business as a whole 
has developed the “‘know-how’’ that 
gives our nation its mighty productive 
strength. 


To me, it is essentially American to 
start little and grow big. Swift & Com- 
pany is a good example of what I mean. 
Gustavus Swift started in a small com- 
munity. He bought a heifer and sold 
the meat personally from his original 
red wagon. As he gained “‘know-how’’ 
his business thrived. Later his sons 
worked with him in developing a serv- 
ice essential to a growing nation. To- 
day, little companies still grow big— 
and the combined know-how of all 
business is one great bulwark of our 
defense. 


When national emergencies arise, 
where except in business would you find 
the trained manpower to handle prob- 
lems of production and distribution? 
They become responsible for handling 
in their own companies the special 
—. created by the emergency. 

hey put their combined business know- 
how to work to keep America strong. 


It is my conviction that we Ameri- 
cans live better because there are both 
big and little businesses. I maintain 
that business know-how develops as 
businesses grow . .. and that such know- 
how is essential to the defense of all the 
big and little things ° 
for which we Ameri- EM, Simp son. 
cans stand. Agricultural Research 
Department 


— Soda Bill Sez...————_ 


@ 


Backbone is fine — unless the head ai 
the top of it is made of that same stuff. 


Cheer up! Yesterday's gone and to- 
morrow hasn't arrived yet. 


<a 
Seeded dry-land pastures have higher 


grazing capacity than native range 
by Robert Lang 


Associate Agronomist 
University of Wyoming, Laramie ; 


Seeding dry-land pas 

tures to supplement na- | 

tive range and increase 

the carrying capacity 

has become increasingly 

important. Robert Lang 
Experiments have shown that crested 

wheat grass, western wheat grass, Rus- 

sian wild-rye grass, and intermediate 

wheat grass are all well adapted to con- 

ditions similar to those in eastern Wyo- 

ming. These species, when grazed at 

their optimum time, have furnished 

nearly three times the grazing capacity 

and about three times as many pounds 

of lamb per acre as native range. 
Pastures seeded to these cool-season 

grasses will supplement the native 

range any time of the year, but particu- 

larly in the early spring and again in 

the fall. For a good stand of grass, 

follow these rules carefully: 

1. Select a species which is adapted to 
the climate of the area. 

. Get good quality seed—high in purity 
and high in germination. 

. Prepare a clean, firm seed bed. 

. Plant cool-season grasses very early 
in the spring or in early fall. 

. Ingeneral, drill to cover about 4% inch 
for crested wheat grass or seed of 
similar size. Plant smaller seeds 
shallower. 

. Allow no grazing during first year. 
Mow weeds when about 5 to 6 inches 
high if a thick stand develops. 

. Plant with a legume whenever pos- 
sible. Alfalfa is the best legume 
tested thus far for dry-land areas. 


Quote of the Month 


‘Our plans for the coming year must be 
based upon the greatest possible pro- 
duction. That must be the keynote for 
farmers and stockmen .. . It’s crys 

clear that . . . in 1951, an ample supply 
of food is essential for victory. All-out 
food production is our job. Plan it that 


way.” Nelson R. Crow, Publisher 
Western Livestock Journal 


Swift & Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL 
Nutrition is our business—and yours 
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With Low-Cost, Easy-to-Give 


SULMET’ 


SULFAMETHAZINE Z Z 


The All-Purpose, Fast Acting Sulfa 
Only One Treatment A Day Necessary 


sher 
inge 


against FOOT ROT « SHIPPING FEVER 
CALF DIPHTHERIA « METRITIS « CALF SCOURS 
BACILLARY ENTERITIS AND OTHER COSTLY 
BACTERIAL DISEASES OF ALL FARM ANIMALS 


Available in six dosage forms: POWDER, TABLETS, OBLETs’%, 
TINTED EMULSION (for pink eye bacterial infections), SOLUTION 
12.5% (may be used as a drench), and INJECTABLE SOLUTION 
(on veterinarian’s prescription). 


Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the constant war 
against disease. Consult him for the most effective management 
practices and disease-control procedures to meet your individ- 




















year. 
ches ual needs. 
eS Free literature gladly sent upon request. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
iS. 
Clip this coupon and send to the address below for your 
FREE copy of “COMMON DISEASES OF LIVESTOCK.” 
ist be 
Ra Name Address 
rystal 
apply Town Conte. ee ee 
-ou 
aad Mio Thntiit sé: Mitt Gin encticminiimmmmmpiine 
) 
urn: 
y LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
ILL. “Mmag y seen 
! . 
— — AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 
= 30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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Willys 4-Wheel-Drive Vehicles 


Help You Get Work Done on Time/ 


2 For work that cannot be postponed, there is no better helper than 
4.-.W kk ec i =-=Dri ve the 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Truck. It will get you to town in any 
emergency, take you to any part of your place to tend to stock. 

With its 4-wheel traction and Hurricane Engine power, the Willys 

W | L LY S T R U C K will climb steep grades and go through mud, sand and snow that 
stops other trucks. Let your Willys dealer demonstrate this great 


», 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Truck. 1-ton payload—5300 lbs. GVW— 
Gets Through When Others Can't 14935, wheelbase. 
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On thousands of farms and ranches, the Universal ‘Jeep’ is help- 

4.W hn ee el. D ri ye ing owners keep ahead on work the year ’round. With 4-wheel- 
drive pulling power and operating range of 2 mph and up, the 

. ‘Jeep’ is adaptable to almost any farm job. With hydraulic lift, it 

UNIVERSAL can be used with 3-point-hitch implements and it operates pull- 
type equipment. It will haul or tow on any kind of ground, in 

REO. U.S. PAT. OFF. any kind of weather. Ask your dealer to show what the Universal 


- ‘Jeep’ can do for you on your farm, 
-= All-Year, All-Purpose Vehicle 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO — MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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OPS Running Into Snags 


OUNG as it is, the OPS meat price 

control is running into snags... 
and tangling up the industry with it. At 
best, controlling meat prices is a diffi- 
alt job. It is not a one-man agency 
job, but one that calls for the give-and- 
take of thousands, even millions, of in- 
dividuals, each more or less an expert 
in his function. 

Under the new OPS, chains complain 
that packers charge the big buyers as 
much as they charged the small ones 
during the base period . . . OPS has is- 
sued a directive to try to correct this... 
One of the chains is thinking about buy- 
ing a slaughterhouse. Another is con- 
sidering the angle of buying cattle for 
custom killing for its stores. .. There are 
rumors of black markets . . . OPS has 
ordered registration of slaughterers and 
set killing quotas . . . Packers are re- 
ported boosting output of sausage, hot 
dogs and canned meats for better profit 
margins. 

Something like the old OPA. When 
President Truman released meat controls 
in 1946 he “sympathized with the mil- 
lions of housewives who have been hard 
pressed to provide nourishing meals for 
their families;” he noted that “many 
workers have been thrown out of work 
by the meat shortage,” recognized that 
“by-products that result from the lawful 
slaughter of livestock are sorely need- 
ed” and knew of the “widespread disre- 
gard and violation of the price control 
law.” 

It is not that bad yet this time. 
There’s still hope that the new OPS 
won’t mix things up quite so badly. But 
it’s a faint hope. There may have been 
cause for some indulgence in the case 
of World War II blunders, but this time 
they’ve already been over the road once. 
And when the controls are found not to 
work, they should be withdrawn. 


Use All The Facts 


N A STORY IN THE DENVER POST 

local officials of the Forest Service 
are quoted as claiming that the western 
grazing permit system is a “giant sub- 
sidy program for a handful of lucky 
stockmen,” and that it means higher 
taxes in 42 counties in Colorado in which 
there is forest grazing. The Forest 
Service said that if its rates were on a 
par with those charged for comparable 
private pastures the 42 counties would 
take in $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 annually, 
or four to nine times their current kick- 
back from the Forest Service. 

Examples of the wide disparity be- 
tween grazing fees on the national for- 
ests and those on private lands were 
cited and the conclusion was drawn that 
higher fees would mean lower taxes.” 
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One official said that “the private oper- 
ator who either owns or leases private 
land not only is in the position of hav- 
ing heavier investments and costs but 
helps pay in taxes for the cheaper rate 
afforded his competitor who grazes on 
public lands.” 


The article winds up by quoting the 
Forest Service to the effect that $50 to 
$200 a head for cattle and $5 to $6 for 
sheep is charged in sale of ranches 
which carry a permit. 


It is strange that the Forest Service 
will not recognize that these extra pre- 
miums paid for grazing permits should 
be charged up as a real cost of grazing 
animals on the national forests. The 
Forest Service did not mention the many 
disadvantages and worries of operating 
on its grazing lands, such as the arbi- 
trary management the permittee is al- 
ways subjected to and the insecurity of 
his tenure on the land. 


It did not mention the usually greater 
death losses on the national forests than 
on other leased land, or the usually bet- 
ter feed on privately leased lands than 
on the forests where the animals must 
rustle more. 

Where deeded land is tied up with 
federal land, naturally the privately- 
owned land is valued higher and conse- 
quently taxed higher, but this is in- 
evitably the result of the value of and, 
in fact, indispensability of the connected 
federal grazing lands; so in fact the 
permittee does pay a higher grazing 
rate than his fees for federal grazing 
lands would indicate. 

But the article makes no such ex- 
planation of these facts, which in fair- 
ness to the user of the national forests 
should be included in any discussion of 
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the disparity between forest grazing 
fees and those charged for private pas- 
tures. The Forest Service knows this. 
Why doesn’t it tell the whole story? 

And why did the Forest Service dig 
up and release this story to the press, 
discrediting the permittees, just before 
the stockmen from the Uncompahgre 
National Forest were to present their 
appeal on an adverse Forest Service rul- 
ing to the National Advisory Board of 
Appeals sitting in Denver? Is this fair 
strategy? 


Another Raise? 


HE RAILROADS have asked the In- 

terstate Commerce Commission for 
another increase in freight rates—6 per 
cent this time, pleading that wages and 
cost of materials and supplies is higher. 

Reports we get are that the railroads’ 
traffic and financial outlook is favorable 
—Diesels have sharply reduced some ex- 
penses, revenues have increased, per ton- 
mile expenses have declined, rail stocks 
are higher, the trend in industrial activ- 
ity is upward. The railroads have had 
previous increases that have put their 
rates 57 per cent over those of 1946. 


On the other hand, in livestock rates, 
if past experience is a criterion, the 
railroads may lose by charging higher 
rates, because from 1946 to 1949 their 
cars of livestock loaded decreased each 
year, as did their livestock freight reve- 
nue. 


In the present instance, as in several 
others, they are asking for an “interim 
increase,” saying they will make refunds 
if the increase is not granted. 


We do not think the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should grant increases 
without a full hearing and the necessary 
information on which to base a decision, 
and we do not believe the commission 
would find that all the facts would jus- 
tify the kind of emergency relief the 
railroads are asking for. 

The other increases granted the rail- 
roads have been allowed on similar pleas 
and it is obvious that that kind of action 
cannot go on indefinitely. A halt should 
be called for a bit of stock-taking before 
the next raise is permitted. 


A Second Award 


The American National Cattlemen’s 
Association has been given an award for 
“significant work in building a better 
understanding of the American way of 
life,’ by Freedoms Foundation. The 
resolution “Holding to Freedom,” adopted 
at the 1950 convention of the association 
in Miami, Fla., was selected for the 
honor. 

A previous award, “for outstanding 
achievement in public relations,” was 
made in November, 1950, by the Amer- 
ican Public Relations Association. 
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Count Shows 


MORE STOCK 


HE NUMBER OF CATTLE AND 

calves on farms and ranches increased 
about 4,000,000 head or 5 per cent from 
Jan. 1, 1950, to Jan. 1, 1951. This gain 
placed the number of cattle near the all- 
time peak years of 1944 and 1945. All 
classes registered gains although milk 
cows remained practically unchanged 
from a year ago. 


Main Rise in Beef 
The rise in cattle inventories was 
mostly in numbers kept for beef 
rather than for milk. Cows kept 
mainly for beef production reached 

a new high at the beginning of this 

year. About 5 per cent more cattle 

and calves were on feed on Jan. 1 

this year than last, with a large pro- 

portion being calves. A large calf 
crop in 1950, together with a de- 
crease in the slaughter of both cat- 
tle and calves, resulted in the in- 
crease of 5 per cent in total cattle. 

Imports from Canada were larger 

than in the previous year, with the 

increase occurring in feeder type cat- 

tle. The quarantine on Mexican im- 

ports of cattle remained in force dur- 

ing 1950. 

Hogs on farms continued to increase 
and were up 7 per cent from last year. 
The net increase totaled about 4,500,000 
hogs. All the net increase was in the 12 
north central states. Hogs under six 
months of age were up 11 per cent and 
reflect the larger fall pig crop. Hogs 
over six months were up 4 per cent. 
Marketing of hogs from the 1950 spring 
crop started early, as it did in the 1949 
season. Earlier farrowings and heavier 
feeding rates again resulted in early 
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marketings. 
1950, marketing weights were averag- 
ing slightly heavier than in the previous 
year. 


Sheep Now on Way Up 


FARM AND NONFARM INCOME 


Class of Livestock Average 1940- 
Ren RENO ose ee 40,202,000 
NER 5s ksicsstensavinervicdbecceasicclaous 38,626,000 
PRN, Ne i aia cancses easeactuane 78,826,000 
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COIN 222 chi ia es ane 489,368,000 
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During the last quarter of 


Sheep numbers showed an increase in 


1950 after eight years of declining in- 
ventories. 
cent from the all-time low on Jan. 1, 


Stock sheep increased 4 per 


1950. Sheep and lambs on feed on Jan. 
1, 1951, were down 6 per cent from a 
year earlier, and the smallest since 1920. 
Slaughter of sheep and lambs in 1950 
was 4 per cent less than in 1949, and 
the smallest in 33 years. The proportion 
of ewes in the 1950 slaughter was slight- 
ly less than in 1949, and the lowest since 
1941. With smaller ewe and lamb losses 
and reduced slaughter, the 1950 lamb 
crop was large enough to provide an in- 
creased inventory. The large holding of 
ewe lambs will provide sufficient re- 
placements to continue an upward trend 
in sheep inventories. Texas had a rela- 
tively large lamb crop in 1950 and con- 
ditions were generally favorable for lamb 
production. Other western states had 
more favorable conditions than in 1949, 
except parts of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. There was an unusually strong de- 
mand for ewes and ewe lambs in the 
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49 1949 


41,770,000 
36,528,000 
78,298,000 
57,128,000 
31,654,000 
27,651,000 

5,898,000 
2,348,000 
448,676,000 
5,540,000 


1950 
43,050,000 
37,002,000 
80,052,000 
60,502,000 
30,743,000 
27,099,000 

5,274,000 
2,149,000 
480,834,000 
5,986,000 


1951 
46,514,000 
37,665,000 
84,179,000 
65,028,000 
31,505,000 
28,065,000 

4,763,000 
1,990,000 
466,686,000 
5,975,000 
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western sheep states and 
native sheep states. 

The decline in the number of horses 
which began in 1915 continued with , 
10 per cent decrease during 1950. Dur. 
ing 1950 mule numbers declined about 7 
per cent to an estimated 1,990,000 head 
on farms Jan. 1, 1951. Goat numbers ip 
Texas, mostly Angoras, showed an jp. 
crease of 6 per cent during 1950, after 
a five-year decline. Texas goats are es. 
timated at 2,433,000 head, compared 
with 2,295,000 head a year earlier, and 
the peak number 3,465,000 head in 1949. 

When the different species are 
combined on the basis of their rela- 
tive economic importance, the num- 

ber of livestock increased about 4 

per cent, while poultry declined 3 per 

cent. Meat animals—all cattle, hogs 
and sheep—increased 5 per cent, 

Workstock declined 9 per cent. 


most of the 

























Values Higher 


Farm value of livestock and poultry 
reached a new record of 17.5 billion dol- 
lars on Jan. 1, 1951, 20 per cent above 
the previous high in 1949, and 88 per 
cent above the 10-year average. Except 
for horses and mules, the farm value of 
every species was above last year. 


Most species of livestock were on the 
increase during 1950. Feed supplies 
were ample except in a few local areas. 
Generally favorable prices for most live- 
stock and livestock products in r 
lation to feed prices during most of 
the year contributed to increased feed- 
ing operations and further increases in 
breeding herds. Poultry and dairy feed: 
ing ratios were relatively less favor- 
able than those for meat animals. 
Chicken numbers declined, although egg 
production was maintained at a high 
level. 



































New Grazing Fees 


National forest grazing fees in the 
western range states will average 5l 
cents for cattle and 12% cents for sheep 
per animal month. They are based o™ 
1931 base rates correlated with the pre 
vious year’s market prices on beef and 
mutton as reported by the BAE. Fo 
1951 the average cattle fee per head Pe 
month is 349 per cent of the 1931 base 
fee; the average sheep fee, 271 per cell 
of the 1931 base. Fees vary locally ™ 
the different forests, in accordance with 
the value of the ranges as determime 
by study. 
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(R. R. Gros, public relations director 

if Pacific Gas & Electric Company, San 
Francisco, appeared before the recent 
anual convention of the American Na- 
tional to deliver a timely commentary 
m the world situation under the title 
‘Right Needs Might.” The PRODUCER 
prints major portions of that address 
herewith. ) 


PROPOSE THE TITLE (OF MY 

topic) as a basic outlook towards the 
extremely grim and very realistic situ- 
ation we find in world affairs today. It 
is quite apparent to me, no matter 
whether we like it or not, we first must 
face up to the facts of Russia and where 
she is going; and we must somehow 
strengthen ourselves to meet the threat 
to our very way of life—else, a year 
from now, or five years or a decade 
hence, there will be no public utility 
industry, in my case; no livestock in- 
dustry, in yours. And so what is hap- 
pening at this precise moment at Lake 
Suecess, or Washington, or Berlin, or 
Paris, or Moscow, is of tremendous 
importance to you and me, not only as 
citizens but in trying to plan our busi- 
ness, with all the tremendous question 
marks hovering over us as to what the 
next year may hold in store. 

Right needs might. Well, it does. And 
I suggest at the outset that we have 
now reached the time where it is high 
time we started being right for a 
change. We have been tragically wrong, 
regardless of where the blame may 
reside, in facing up to and preparing 
for the world situation in which we find 
ourselves embroiled today—a situation 
in which the great United States of 
America have had the living daylights 
beaten out of them in the last month, 
and where we are precariously trying 
to hold on to a small area on the South 
Korean peninsula—a humiliating expe- 
ence, an experience wherein the might- 
lest nation on the face of the globe 
has, because of unpreparedness, had the 
tar beaten out of it by the little flea- 
bitten half-nation of North Korea. Mis- 
takes, no matter on what plane they 
may be made, warrant critical evalua- 
tion and constructive criticism. And I 
would be the first to admit, with many 
here today, that now is an era when we 
must have national unity. 

Regardless of how you stood or how 
I stood on certain politics, now is no 
time for recrimination, for playing pol- 
ities. We jolly well had better rally 
round the banner of unity, or we may 
ave no nation left in which to carry 
m business and politics as we know 
them now. But I deplore starry-eyed 
complacence under the name of unity. 

am convinced that the essence of 
American greatness is the fact that our 
oreign policy, as well as the rest of 
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the American policy, resides in the peo- 
ple, and you and I are the people; and 
that is why I propose that we must 
continue raising our voices and shouting 
from the housetops, studying, evaluat- 
ing our mistakes, so that our nation 
may be right, and insisting on compe- 
tence that our nation may be stronger. 

I suggest that if you found 19 cattle 
had suddenly dropped dead on your 
range you would take immediate steps 
to find out what happened. Although 
it may well be water over the dam now, 
we better find out what happened in 
Washington, what happened in our in- 
ternational affairs, if we want to avoid 
a repetition of our mistakes. This is a 
time when we cannot afford the luxury 
of being wrong much of the time. 

In that spirit I would ask seven ques- 
tions which seem to me realistic, which 
demand answers, if we are to avoid a 
repetition of mistakes militarily and 
diplomatically : 


Some Questions 

The first question: Why did not the 
State Department see beyond the pinkos’ 
advice for the last three years, advice 
that we should surrender China to what 
they called the inevitable domination of 
Communism? I suggest that our accept- 
ance of that vicious pinko doctrine, our 
on-again-off-again attitude about For- 
mosa, merely told the world that we had 
no foreign policy in Asia. Whatever 
policy we did have was a policy of 
watch-and-wait, and a policy of let-the- 
dust-settle and then we will see what to 
do. You know in your own business 
that a policy of merely watching and 
waiting is no policy at all. 

I never think of China and the trag- 
edy that has engulfed her to her own 
detriment and to the detriment of the 
United States and the rest of the peace- 
ful world, without referring back three 
years to a brief visit I made to China. 
With an admittedly superficial look-see 
I could not avoid recognizing and com- 
ing back and raising my small voice to 
the effect that an abandonment of the 
Chinese Nationalist government, an at- 
titude of regarding Communism as in- 
evitable for the domination of China, 
would assure that we would have an 
unfriendly government in China. I can 
remember frankly talking to a great 
many universities and forums and other 
audiences where every now and then 
some of the paler pinkos would corner 
me and assure me that I was wrong, 
that the Chinese Communists were not 
Communists, that they were just agra- 
rian reformers. If they are not Com- 
munists, if they are not completely dic- 
tated to by Moscow today, I ask you by 
what stretch of the imagination can 
there be nearly 1,000,000 Chinese so- 
called volunteers fighting with Russian- 
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made arms and Russian-trained troops 
against U. N. forces in Korea? 

I remember an interview I had with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. He 
summarized the whole thing very suc- 
cinctly when i asked him, “What in the 
opinion of the Generalissimo is the 
number one way America could aid 
China?” Back came the answer, “By 
nothing nearly so much as by making 
up her mind what is America’s policy 
toward China.” 


Question No. 2 would be: Was it 
faulty intelligence that caused the Ko- 
rean invasion to come as a surprise, or 
was it temporizing foreign policy? How 
could it have been a surprise when nine 
months before the invasion the foreign 
minister of South Korea told of three 
separate attacks south of the 38th par- 
allel and warned more were to come? 
How could it have been a surprise when 
on May 10 the defense minister of 
Korea issued a message from Seoul 
warning of an imminent invasion south 
of the 38th parallel? 


Question No. 3: Did our foreign pol- 
icy contemplate fighting for Korean 
independence and preserving Korean 
independence? And, if it did, how come 
when war came we had no tanks, no 
carriers, no tactical aviation in the en- 
tire Southeast when trouble hit? 


Fourth: Had we decided in advance 
to defend Korea? How come we im- 
petuously decided North Korea was a 
menace to our security the very moment 
she came south of the 38th parallel? It 
either had been planned that we should 
defend South Korea or that we should 
not. 


I would ask, fifth: After spending 90 
billion dollars on defense in the five 
years since V-J Day, how come we were 
so ill equipped in Korea? During the 
opening months of the war those World 
War II Russian tanks could not be 
stopped. It seems to me somebody has 
got to answer as to how we were so 
woefully unprepared militarily just five 
years after we had made ourselves the 
mightiest nation militarywise. 


Were We Asleep? 

And I would ask, sixth, a question to 
which some of you may impute politics. 
I am not applying it to any political 
party. My actions are confined to 
marking my ballot as I deem honest and 
best. I am not allied with any political 
party. I would ask why we were lulled 
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into a sense of false security by con- 
stant assurances from our top civilian 
leaders that we were militarily strong 
enough to implement our drastic for- 


eign policy; that if America were at- 
tacked at four o’clock on any morning 
we would be on our way to lick the liv- 
ing daylights out of anybody by five 
o’clock. Frankly, I cannot understand 
the President’s statement on June 1, 
less than one month prior to the inva- 
sion, that the world was closer to per- 
manent peace than we had been at any 
time in five years. 


The seventh and last question is the 
timeliest: You read the daily papers. I 
would ask why all this unrealistic and 
wistful dreaming to the effect that we 
are not at war with the Chinese Com- 
munists? How in the name of God can 
you pretend this is a minor skirmish or 
police action, with thousands of Amer- 
ican casualties in Korea? How can you 
say we should not bomb their bases of 
supply in Manchuria because that might 
make the Chinese Communists go to 
war with us? Americans and members 
of the United Nations troops who died 
in Korea are just as dead under this 
police action as they would be if some- 
body faced the fact that we are at war. 
I don’t subscribe to this poppycock that 
our invading the bases from which the 
armies are being supplied to kill Amer- 
icans would bring Russia into the war. 
I am convinced that the Russian time- 
table has been set in the Kremlin long 
ago. I believe it is temporary appease- 
ment to refrain from bombing the source 
of supply of the troops who are killing 
Americans in Korea at this precise 
moment. Very frankly, I believed all 
during the last war, I have believed 
since V-J Day, and I believe today that 
the average John Q. American citizen 
is away ahead of his leaders in willing- 
ness to sacrifice and tighten up his belt 
if he knows why. 


Might needs right. You cannot be 
strong without having right on -your 
side in this kind of world, and the best 
example we know of is Russia. It is 
because she does not have right on her 
side that she needs iron curtains. It is 
because she does not have right on her 
side that she needs a vicious, but very 
highly effective, able propaganda ma- 
chine. Why kid ourselves? We are at 
war here today. We can only hope and 
pray to Almighty God that the spread 
of that war may somehow remain lim- 
ited, and nobody dares to be sure it can. 
But the fundamental issue, it seems to 
me, is unquestionably the issue of free- 
dom versus police-state collectivism, 
freedom versus slavery. 

Freedom! That is a pretty broad 
term. It has been bandied around lately 
—liberty and rights, and freedom. There 
was a meeting a few years ago on the 
high seas of the North Atlantic when 
they quartered freedom on shipboard— 
the four freedoms, that high-sounding 
but not always realistic phrase. Did it 
ever occur to you stockmen that a little 
old yearling steer in one of your corrals 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Cattle Market Breaks 
But Only After New Highs 


By H. W. FRENCH 


T LAST THE UPTURN ON CAT- 

tle has been checked and late sales 
of grainfeds at Chicago were $1 or more 
below the recent high time. From the 
time of the price freeze order in late 
January most classes of cattle were $3 
or more higher and more than $4 ad- 
vance was reported on bulls. Hogs dur- 
ing the same period were up and down 
but over $2 net higher before the market 
reacted. Meanwhile, sheep and lamb 
prices advanced $3 to $4.50. 

The late decline was followed by a 
slow demand despite moderate re- 
ceipts. Declines at some of the other 
markets were less severe but these 
markets did not show as much ear- 
lier advance as Chicago. It may be 
that ceilings on a dressed basis are 
commencing to have their effect as 
packers have been taking losses re- 
cently because of high first costs. 


There were 160,000,000 pounds of beef 
in cold storage on Feb. 1. Pork holdings 
increased 166,000,000 pounds in January 
to a total of 666,000,000 pounds. This 
consisted of 426,000,000 pounds frozen 
against 331,000,000 pounds a year ago, 
the other 240,000,000 pounds being in the 
process of cure. The total pork on hand 
stood the highest for any January since 
1941, 

January cattle slaughter under federal 
inspection was up nearly 59.000 head, 
while calf slaughter was down about 32,- 
000. Hog slaughter increased 740,000, 
but sheep and lamb slaughter fell off 
20,000. 

Figures just released on livestock on 
farms on January 1 show 84,179,000 cat- 
tle, 65,028,000 hogs and 31,505,000 sheep 
and lambs. Cattle increased 5 per cent 
from a year ago, while the hog increase 
was 7 per cent. Sheep numbers showed 
an increase of 4 per cent after declining 
inventories for eight years. The imports 
of cattle from Canada were up from the 
previous year but the gain was in feed- 
ers. 


Not Complaining 


New record prices were estab- 
lished for grain-fed steers and for 
all classes of sheep and lambs, bulls 
also making new high marks. Now 
that the price advance has been 
checked, many are wondering what 
to expect within the next 30 days. 
Some refuse to make predictions but 
many, including the cattle owners, 
are not complaining about the late 
decline. 


The advance had to stop sometime and 
from a long-pull standpoint it may be 
better than some reaction has developed. 
It will take a much more serious price 
break to place the cattle market on an 
unprofitable basis and until the market 
does hit a level resulting in losses there 
will be little complaint. 









The recent decline has not resulted jp 
a rush to market with supplies, as cattle 
feeders apparently are in the mood tp 
market their holdings in an orderly 
fashion and show no signs of panic as 
they often have in the past when Prices 
moved downward steadily. 

Despite the sudden change in the trend 
for fat cattle, feeder buyers are stil] 
going merrily along their way buying 
replacement stock and they are not con. 
fining all their buying to young, light 
stuff. Consequently there was no break 
to date on stockers and feeders, although 
the general price structure is at a record 
level. 
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Most of the late adjustment since 
early February has been in fed cat- 
tle, as most other classes of slaugh- 
ter cattle are still at very high 
levels. This may be partly explained 
by the fact that at most markets 
fed steers and heifers are predom- 
inating, with cows and bulls often 
very scarce. The percentage of 
calves and vealers continues small 
at practically every market. 


Price Round-up 
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The third Monday in February found | HE P' 
most of the grain-fed steers and heifers } + intere: 
at Chicago still 50 cents to $1 higher | both goo 
than a month earlier. Most of the com- | to make 
mercial cows were $1 to $2 higher, but | to all. 
canner to low utility looked only steady} Theret 
to 50 cents higher. Bulls retained $1.50 | paid invi 
to $2 of the recent advance. Calves and | and radi 
vealers were $2 to $3 higher. his rane! 

Prime 1,095-pound fed steers topped | Mexico, 
at $42.50 for an all-time high and any | nity for 
number of long-fed 1,100- to 1,400-pound | Peopk 
steers scored $41.50 to $42. Most of the | details « 
good and choice during the past month | cattle r 
went at $31.50 to $38.25, and commercial | the ran 
to low good went at $29.50 to $31.25. A | his stocl 
few loads sold as low as $29. Steers up | more th 
to 1,667 pounds scored $38. enterpri 

Prime heifers with weight sold at | ago. 
$37.25 to $38.50 while the bulk good to | It is 
choice cleared at $30.50 to $36.25. Some | better | 
utility heifers had to sell at $26 to $28 | coming 
in a limited way. Good cows reached | possibil 
$30 but not many others passed $29, } they m 
utility and commercial bulking at $24 | ing, wa 
to $28.50. Most of the commercial bulls | tribute 
were taken at $26 to $27.50 early and at | must h 
$29 late when some scored $31.50 to $32. | way th 
Vealers reached $41 but the bulk sold | all-esse 
downward from $40. May! 

Army orders for beef have resulted fetish 
in a better demand for fat steers up- little r 
ward from 1,250 pounds and some with it 
buyers will give as much for steers | Ing us 
around 1,400 pounds as they will for minim 
comparable 1,000- to 1,200- pound grass 
kinds. Other buyers in most in- McDar 
stances still favor the cattle below the pr 
1,250 pounds. Particularly at Chi- men | 
cago the heavy heifers are outsell- | thousz 
(Continued on Page 34) In tern 
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First ranch stop 
m the McDannald 
our which took 15 
men to outfits in 
Mexico, Texas and 
Colorado. Stepping 
off the plane on 
Chihuahua ranch 
are (1. to r.) Claude 
Lowery, Morris 
McDannald, <A. T. 
McDannald, Bill 
Williams and Wil- 
lard Simms. 





OPERATION RANCH TOUR 


HE PUBLIC may have only a casual 

interest in ranchers’ affairs, but it is 
both good business and good citizenship 
to make facts about the industry known 
to all. 

Therefore, when A. T. “Cap” McDan- 
nald invited a group of 15 Colorado news 
and radio men to spend 10 days touring 
his ranch set-ups in Colorado, Texas and 
Mexico, he provided a unique opportu- 
nity for effective public relations. 

People should know about some of the 
details of breeding and management on 
cattle ranches. They should know how 
the rancher has improved his land and 
his stock and why Americans are getting 
more than a third more meat from that 
enterprise today than they did 20 years 
ago. 

It is because cattlemen are running 
better and healthier cattle and are be- 
coming more expert in recognizing the 
possibilities of their rangeland; because 
they manage their ranges through fenc- 
ing, watering and other practices to dis- 
tribute their cattle evenly, realizing they 
must harvest the range crop in such a 
way that it will continue to produce the 
all-essential grass. 

Maybe the Forest Service, with its 


fetish for grass and more grass and 


little regard for the harvesting of it and 
with its relentless policy of holding graz- 
Ing use on the forests down to the bare 
minimum, has impressed the value of 
grass on stockmen. At any rate, Cap 
McDannald’s spreads generally typify 
the progress in management that stock- 
men have made, and he, along with 
thousands of other stockmen, is thinking 
In terms of how many animals the grass 
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and feed will support. 

The tour, which was made on a char- 
tered Frontier Airlines DC3, took the 
party first to Houston, Texas, where the 
fat stock show was just opening and 
where a record $17,800 was paid by 
Glenn McCarthy, owner of the swank 
Shamrock Hotel, for the 795-pound grand 
champion steer, TT Royal Triumph, a 
Hereford exhibited by Louis Reyes, 15- 
year-old San Antonio boy. 

From there, several trips were taken 
to nearby places. One of them was 
Mr. McDannald’s ranch 40 miles out of 
Houston, where he runs registered Brah- 
mans and is producing—and finding a 





healthy market for—Brangus cattle, a 
Brahman-Angus cross. We were there 
during the bottom of the low- forage 
season. The area is wooded and heavy 
with scrub, but in contrast much of the 
land has been cleared, and is now open 
and smooth with grass. 

Also from Houston the group visited 
the Figure Four and Pecan Acres 
ranches, owned, respectively, by Pete and 
Vernon Frost. The Frost brothers fig- 
ured prominently in introducing the 
Brahman breed into Texas and are ex- 
perimenting with various crosses with 
this breed. The Shorthorn place of Al- 
bert George, lying near Richmond, was 


Registered Brahmans on the McDannald ranch near Houston, Tex. 
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“Cap” McDan- 
nald, who was host 
to the 15-man Mex- 
ican trip, snapped 
in his office at 
Houston. 


also ,visited. Mr. George, too, is inter- 
ested in cross-breeding involving Brah- 
man blood. 


Cap McDannald, stocky and ruddy, al- 
ways ready with a smile, lives at Hous- 
ton’s Shamrock Hotel. His offices and 
those of a partner, Mrs. L. S. Williams, 
and the Mac Drilling Co. are in a big 
house on the outskirts of Houston where 
you can see Cap’s many Indian relics, 
probably the biggest private collection 
in the country. 

He started his career as a young man 
working in a small-town hardware store 
in Texas. Saving a few shekels, he 
bought a used drilling outfit and worked 
this into his present sizable oil and 
cattle holdings. 

He has six children, all grown and all 
in the oi! business. The two sons are 
Morris and Cleave, both of whom like 
ranch life. The daughters are Mrs. John 
Holmes, whose husband’s business is the 
Holmes Drilling Co.; Mrs. Farris Hall 
(her husband and Cap’s two sons operate 
the Mac Drilling Co.); Mrs. Robert 
Stark, and Mrs. Bill LaRue, wives of a 
pair of sporting goods company owners. 

A synopsis of the ranching part of 
Cap McDannald’s business is: Entry inte 


Herefords on the wide expanses of the Hartsel ranch in Colorado. 





the cattle business in 1938 when he 
bought the Adobe ranch near Magda- 
lena, N. M., which he sold several years 
ago. In 1942 he bought the Cuarenta y 
Cinco (45) outfit near Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico, to raise feeders for shipment to 
rangeland acquired in South Park, Colo., 
in 1944 (two shipments were made be- 
fore the border was closed because of 
the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Mexico). He has expanded the South 
Park (Hartsel ranch) holdings. In 1948 
he bought the Tosisihua ranch, also near 
Chihutahua. He is owner of the 2,200- 
acre place near Houston and in 1949 
bought the Ken-Caryl] ranch in Colorado 
as a show place for his registered stock. 

The group, now accompanied on the 
plane by Cap, his son Morris, and Farris 
Hall, arrived in the city of Chihuahua, 
in northern Mexico, on Feb. 4. Chihuahua 
is a town of flat-roofed houses, a town 
of shops, with a population of 75,000. 
There is plenty of evidence in the make- 
up of the man on the street that earning 
enough pesos for a good living is not 
easy. The children there, like children 
the world over, are happy—a good thing 
to see. If you are on the lookout, you 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Range Sales Report 


Reported out of Denver that som 
feedlot operators are shying away from 
replacement stock as their bids are fron 
$1 to $2 below holding prices. 

On the Western Slope in Colorado 
many mixed steer and heifer calves were 
carrying bids of $40 but were held at 
$45. Most cows were priced at $300 to 
$325 per head. 

In Wyoming many calves were bid 
$38.50 to $40. Some coming two-year. 
old steers sold at $34, fall delivery, 

In the Nebraska Sandhills 200 Angus 
steer calves sold at $50, fall delivery, 2 
per cent shrink. A few Angus cows 
made $365 per head. 

Around Hot Springs,S. D., range cows 
sold up from $250 per head. Last year’s 
calves have been bringing $35 to $38, 
and the nice winter has made these 
calves heavier than usual. 

A few head of cows and heifers gold 
in western Montana around $250 per 
head. 

A few odd lots of high good and choice 
feedlot steers sold in California from 
$35 to $36 and a few loads similar grade 
heifers ranged from $33.50 to $34.50, all 
with the usual 4 per cent shrink. 

Some feedlot steers in the Phoeniz, 
Ariz., region were reported to have sold 
on a firm basis with steers bringing $35 
to $35.50 and heifers at $34. 

In the Oakdale, Ladino clover region 
of California, grass steers for May and 
June delivery were contracted for $34 
with most clover steers bringing $35, 
delivery July through September. A 
few small strings reached $35.50 and 
one of 200 head, $36. In the Three Rivers 
area east of Visalia 1,200 medium and 
good steers were contracted off grass 
for $34 and 700 heifers at $33, May and 
June delivery, steers estimated 90) 
pounds and heifers 800 at delivery. 

Contracting in west Texas as report- 
ed: 400 yearlings, $35-$36 for June de- 
livery; 600 yearlings, $30-$31, October 
delivery; 800 choice Angus steer and 
heifer calves, $40, November delivery; 
560 two-year-old steers at $32.50, Sep- 
tember delivery, average around 1,100 
pounds; 700 mixed calves at $35, October 
delivery. For current delivery: 240 light 
heifer yearlings, $38; 100 heifer year- 
lings, 750 pounds, $33; 376 cows, $260 
per head. For March delivery: 500 heifer 
yearlings, $275 each; 137 steer yeal- 
lings $33-$34; 750 heifer yearlings, $17 
each. 

Contracting in the Pacific Northwest 
was very slow. Around 100 head short 
yearling stock steers sold in Mathew 
County, Ore., at $40, Mar. 15 delivery; 
200 head good quality, 600-pound year- 
ling steers and heifers, immediate de- 
livery, $38, in southeastern Washington. 
Choice and prime 1,150- to 1,400-pound 
feedlot steers moved in southern Idaho 
at $35 and $36, immediate delivery. 
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PICTURE CREDIT 


The full page pictures on Pages 16 and 18 
are courtesy Record Stockman, Denver. 
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Pay off in the showring 
---on the range ...in the feedlot 


>] 
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ADORESS* 


in Ful-O-Pep promote condition, health and growth 


NLY Ful-O-Pep is fortified with Concen- 

trated Spring Range* ... made from tender, 
young forage plants... carefully grown on rich, 
fertile soils and scientifically processed to pre- 
serve their high feeding value. 

Like green grass itself, this Vitamin Boost sup- 
plies many nutrients needed for herd health... 
fast calf growth . . . top bloom and condition. 
At the same time it stimulates the growth and 
multiplication of bacteria in the rumen—en- 
abling cattle to assimilate home-grown grain and 
roughage efficiently. 


This ingredient — plus quality proteins and 
organic-source minerals—has made Ful-O-Pep 
aconsistent winner with profit-minded cattlemen. 

You, too, may find vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep a 
great feed for profit. Plan to see your local 
Ful-O-Pep Dealer soon. 

And send for FREE Cattle Book, too! It con- 
tains many valuable chapters on management 
and nutrition ... and gives you the full story on 
Concentrated Spring Range. Mail your request 
NOW to The Quaker Oats Company, Dept. 
B-83, Chicago 54, Iil. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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There is a Reason for Lederle’s Pride in its 
Veterinary Bacterins and Vaccines 


for Protection against 


SHIPPING FEVER ¢ BLACKLEG « ANTHRAX « MALIGNANT EDEMA 
AND OTHER COSTLY PREVENTABLE DISEASES 


Klenle 


Standards for 
Veterinary Biologicals 
Are Set by 
lts Standards for 
Those for Human Use 
and 
Lederle 
Is the Leading 
Producer of Biologicals 
in the 
Western Hemisphere 


Reliability of bacterins and vaccines is the key to success in conducting a 
program for protection of farm animals against preventable diseases of killer 
type. “Almost the best” isn’t good enough. 


Veterinary bacterins and vaccines produced under the high standards by 
which similar products for human use are prepared carry their own guarantee 
of quality. Among the many veterinary bacterins and vaccines made by 
Lederle on those standards are: 


ANTHRAX SPORE VACCINE No. 3 (CarBozoo*) Lederle for protection 
against anthrax in cattle. , 

BLACKLEG-HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) 
B. H.* BACTERIN Lederle for protection against both blackleg and shipping 
fever. 

BLACKLEG BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle for protection against 
uncomplicated blackleg. 

HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle for 
protection against shipping fever. 

BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE (Vacuum-Dried) Lederle to increase resis- 
tance against brucellosis. 

Low in cost, these quality products are unsurpassed for safety, uniformity 
and effectiveness. 

For best management practices and disease-control procedures, consult 
your veterinarian. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICAN Ganamid company 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 








Meat Controls Won't 
Work Out, Says 


Nebraska Senator 


Senator Hugh Butler of Nebraska re- 
cently made a statement, since printed 
in the Congressional Record, for which 
the tone was set by the title—“Don’t 
Hamper the Meat Producer.” Portions 
of this statement are reprinted here- 
with: 

“During the last few weeks the live- 
stock producer and the meat industry 
generally seem to have been singled out 
as the principal object of the efforts of 
the Office of Price Stabilization in its 
program of controlling the cost of living. 
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Thousands of farmers depend on the 
Digest (kept up-to-date by the twice- 


monthly supplements). Businessmen 
whose activities are in any way con- 
cerned with agriculture follow its prac- 
tical suggestions. Many banks keep the 
Digest where their farmer customers 
oe ready access to its down-to-earth 
advice. 


When to Sell and Buy 


Selling farm products—and buying supplies—AT THE 
RIGHT TIME — often means MORE NET PROFIT 
than is made in production. . . . The oldest and largest 
farm management and agricultural research organiza- 
tion spends thousands of dollars each year studying 
the factors that influence prices. You can get the 
confidential reports prepared for our farm managers 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST 


service, for a very small share in the cost of the 


The Digest is a 450-page cumulative reference volume, 
in strong loose-leaf binder. It is kept always up to date 
by the twice-monthly reports. If you want to know 
when to sell and buy; what farm products will be in 
short or long supply; or any of the thousand and one 
things the progressive farmer should know if he wants 
more profitable operation, consult the Digest. 


and learn how the Digest can help 
you make more money. 


Dept. 615, 203 Plymouth Bldg. 


Oldest and largest farm management, appraisal and 
agricultural research organization. 


“The story has been presented to the 
public that meat prices must be con- 
trolled first and most thoroughly, if 
other items in the cost of living are to 
be controlled. 

“This general campaign against the 
farmer has gone to such lengths that I 
believe it is time for some of us from 
farming areas to speak out. If there 
has been any inflation to date, the farm- 
er is not the cause of it. Industrial prices 
and wages have reached new record 
heights. Farm prices have not yet even 
recovered from the price collapse of the 
last few years. Farm prices are still 
well below the level of three years ago. 
In fact, prices of many farm products 
are still well below parity. 





Write For 
FREE SAMPLE REPORTS 


DOANE 
AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


“I realize, of course, that there are 
those in the administration who would 
like to place ceilings on farm products 
at levels below parity. Parity prices for 
farmers are a favorite target for some 
big-city newspapers. During the last 
few months, the volume of criticism of 
some of the daily newspapers has jn. 
creased steadily in volume against Con. 
gress—for refusing to permit ceilings 
below parity. 


“Returning now to these various pro- 
posals to control livestock and meat, 
just why are any controls necessary on 
livestock or livestock products? 


“I can understand the absolute neces- 
sity for placing price controls on those 
products of which there is an actual 
physical shortage because they are being 
used directly for re-armament. The 
shortage of these items would create 
such a scramble among consumers that 
their prices would certainly go sky high 
if there were no controls. There is no 
shortage of meat, however. 


“T can also understand why it may be 
necessary to control the prices of many 
manufactured items during an extreme 
sellers’ market, such as we have now. 
Industrial prices are generally set by 
the industrial firms selling the goods. 
The purchaser has no choice except to 
pay whatever price is asked or do with- 
out. That is not the situation that the 
farmer faces in the sale of his products. 
He has no way of setting his own price 
cn the products he sells. The price for 
his product is set by the buyer, or at an 
auction, or perhaps by the fluctuations 
of an open market. 


“In short, we are now speaking of 
putting a ceiling on an item which is in 
plentiful supply and which is sold in an 
open, uncontrolled market where buyers 
freely purchase whatever quantities they 
want at prices they agree upon. If 
prices have gone up, it is because buyers 
have bid them up. 


“I suggest that if meat and cattle 
prices have gone up too much, it is not 
the fault of the livestock producer. It 
is because of inflationary governmental 
policies, and particularly because of 
wrong federal financial policies. Prices 
are being pushed up because the federal 
government is spending more than it 
takes in, and that is the only reason. 
We can correct it and prevent it if we 
choose, by balancing the budget. 


“As I mentioned before, there is no 
shortage of meat in this country—yet. 
There may be if the livestock industry 
must submit to price controls, but today 
our supplies of meat are practically at 
an all-time high. That supply can be 
increased still further if the meat in- 
dustry is not hampered and discouraged 
by unrealistic control. Let me cite 4 
few of the basic facts about the meat 
supply. 


“Last year, after making allowances 
for the quantity of meat required by the 
armed services, there was still available 
145 pounds of meat per capita for our 
entire population. That is more meat 
per person than was consumed in any 
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year since 1947. This supply of meat 
can be even further increased by a con- 
siderabie amount. Production of meat 
has been rising for the last three years. 
Production of feed over the past three 
years (including an allowance for nor- 
mal quantities of wheat and rye for 
feed) has averaged nearly 155,000,000 
tons. That is more feed than we have 
ever used in any year. 


“We are starting into this defense 
production effort with an all-time rec- 
ord carry-over of feeds. On the first of 
January, 1950, there were 80,277,000 
head, and it is expected that the figure 
for Jan. 1, 1951, will be at least 82,000,- 
000 (the count was 84,179,000—Ed.) If 
there is no interference with this proc- 
ess, we may hope that cattle numbers 
will continue to rise rapidly, at least to 
85,000,000, and perhaps even to 90,000,- 
000 head. That will mean more breeding 
stock, and also more meat on the hoof. 


“Under these circumstances, it is 
highly probable that meat production 
can be pushed well past the production 
level of 1944, which allowed 153 pounds 
of meat per person, aside from those in 
the armed services. Unwise controls 
will cut down this production and cut 
into the meat supply that consumers 
want. 

“There is one problem which is pecu- 
liar to the meat industry. That is the 
virtual impossibility of really effective 
controls. Meat is produced on thousands 
of farms all over this country. -Much of 
it is processed in a few packing plants, 
but it does not have to be. It does not 
take very elaborate equipment to slaugh- 
ter livestock and prepare meat for con- 
sumption. Furthermore, livestock can be 
and is sold not only at the large stock- 
yards, but also at country markets, by 
private sales and virtually at every 
crossroads. The marketing channels are 
extremely fluid and can be readily 
changed. 


“There are no precise grades or qual- 
ity classifications that can be placed on 
live cattle. Each shipment of beef cattle 
commands its own price on its own 
merits. Therefore, it is not possible to 
establish effective ceilings by grade. 


“We have learned from our experience 
during World War II that a simple price 
ceiling is not enough to do the job. 
Price ceilings create shortages and the 
apparent need for rationing. If any real 
attempt is made to enforce price ceil- 
ings, I predict that we will have meat 
rationing within three months. If we 
do, that is when the black marketeers 
will really come into their own. I have 
heard rumors that there are packing- 
houses now closed down which are get- 
ting ready to reopen as soon as ration- 
ing is restored and black market oppor- 
tunities arise. During World War II, 
the black marketeers were amateurs ¢ 
the game, but now they have learned all 
the tricks. 


“Altogether, the job of administering 
such a complex system of controls would 
tax the ingenuity of the most competent, 
honest and nonpartisan administrative 
organization. Unfortunately, it does not 
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seem likely that we shall have such an 
organization to administer this system. 
The administration has already given 
clear evidence that price-control ma- 


chinery is to be handled on a strictly 
political basis. 

“The difficulties in a program of this 
sort are tremendous, while the advan- 
tages are questionable. To my mind, the 
whole attempt is virtually a confession 
that we have failed to develop sound 
policies to finance this re-armament 
effort. Why should price controls and 
rationing be necessary if there is no 
shortage? Why, at the very time when 
we want and need more meat, should 
we take action which will necessarily 
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HEAVY ON THE SCALES, 35 lbs. more per 
Herefordsteer is shown by a comparison of 
all “top” shipments selling at Chicago for 
the first 118 market days of 1950. Top price 
plus more weight equals added return. 





| THE BUYER’S CHOICE. Herefords have won, 
| and continue to hold supremacy in their 
| market-topping ability as fat or feeder 
cattle, plus their ability to get a higher 
selling price as breeding stock. 
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HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD 
300 WEST llth STREET 


Please send FREE Booklet ‘Plan and Profit with HEREFORDS” 


hinder the production of meat? The 
livestock men of this country can pro- 
duce all the meat we can possibly re- 
quire, and at a fair price. If given a 


chance, they will do so in response to 
the normal play of the forces of supply 
and demand. They can and will expand 
livestock numbers and increase meat 
production very sharply within a year 
or two, now that they know there is a 
market for it. We are foolish if we do 
not let them do so. 

“Instead, the Office of Price Stabil- 
ization appears intent on holding down 
meat production, thereby creating an 
artificial shortage, and then rationing 
the shortage. 


Why 4 out of 5 


Cattlemen Choose 
HEREFORDS 


With producers who know beef cat- 
tle, it's HEREFORDS four to one, be- 
cause of their earlier maturity and 
economical production. 





LONG ON THE COUNT. Herefords aver- 
aged a 97.6% calf crop in Kansas demon- 
strations. Almost regardless of conditions, 
a Hereford cow comes up in the fall with 
a calf at her side. 


HEREFORDS Produce Better Beef 
Quicker and at Lower Cost! 


Little wonder that Herefords, the Beef 
Breed Supreme, are the choice of live- 
stock men everywhere. 


Their fundamental profit boosting fac- 
tors such as greater weight for age, econ- 
omy of gain, excellent percentage of calf 
crops, lower wintering costs and their 
consistent ability to get top market 
prices, are excellent reasons why 4 out 
of 5 cattlemen prefer Herefords. 


Write today for fascinating FREE book- 
let, “Plan and Profit with Herefords.” 


BREED SUPREME 






ASSOCIATION 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































Good Brands go together 
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“In this emergency, I suggest that 
much of our thinking is in the wrong 
direction. Instead of restriction, we 
need expansion. Instead of cutting down 
on necessities, we need more production 
to produce those necessities and to meet 
the demands of re-armament. 

“To take the other course is to take 
the path that Socialist England has 
taken. England put price controls and 
rationing on early in World War II and 
has never reached the point where she 
can take them off. The price of meat is 
controlled, but there is no meat. The 
individual ration for meat has been cut 
—again and again. It is now less than 
one-half what was allowed during World 
War II. Today in England, the individ- 
ual ration for meat is so small that it 
provides each consumer about one 
square meal per week. That is the 
course, I am afraid, down which we are 
being led. I do not worry so much about 
temporary hardships and temporary con- 
trols. I am more afraid that these 
temporary emergencies will be used to 
fasten a control system on us perma- 
nently. That is my real fear, and that 
is why I am protesting today. 

“Price ceilings and rationing will 
never solve the problem of supplying 
meat to our people, but production will. 
I urge most strongly that the Office of 
Price Stabilization, in its consideration 
of any proposed regulations and con- 
trols, will adhere to that fundamental 
principle.” 


New Beef Grade Names 
Do Not Affect Prices 


According to market quotations, it 
does not seem that use of the new re- 
vised slaughter and carcass beef grades 
adopted by the USDA on Jan. 1 has thus 
far brought about any real differences 
in respective class prices. Splitting the 
Commercial grade and giving the two 
different types of quality their own 
grade identifications has resulted in a 
more accurate reflection of current 
marketing values and practices. With 
price control, the change in grades is 
said to aid considerably in administra- 
tion of the program. 

In USDA Farm Paper Letter, E. R. 
McIntyre backs up this report: 


FORMER GRADES (Week ended Dec. 30) 
Choice, 1,100-1,300 Ibs.........................:...--2: $37.50 


Good, 1,100-1,300 Ibs.............................-....- 33.88 

Commercial, (900-1,100 Ibs.) 
ee biel 
NR ecssh ae eekacndasanee 28.17 


NEW GRADES (2 weeks in Jan.) 
. Jan. 6 Jan. 20 






IN os eee bale unuscenaee $38.19 $39.02 
RN fn 3 eR To A cancganee 34.34 34.78 
NN hoe Sci rs cloak eoankoteecancen 31.57 32.30 
NE ovens ceecctemennntenesoand 28.50 29.70 


(Utility, cutter and canner not compared, as 
they are unchanged.) 

Here are prices quoted in beef carcasses, 
600-700 pounds at Chicago, using same com- 
parative weeks, per 100 pounds. 


FORMER GRADES (Week ended Dec. 30) 


I ca dea a cbbectc cicsckamcanmbucecs- ones bese cpaeeene $56.08 
i a senate es eecnpesberseie eam aioeea ee 53.42 
PERIOD nos siccicinicncescennsanechsncedpenanentcil eae 
BR URNUINE, PIO aso recs ccncncecnescautinnemnsounten 51.88 


NEW GRADES (2 weeks in Jan.) 
J 





Jan. 20 
PIE 0, Ab sna chanidtaeneoutassiicccacadmsee $57.00 
Choice 53.75 
Good 53.00 
UT ORID ons neces niccnineen---se BOBS 50.00 
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The Beaver Creek Cattle Association 
appeared before the six-man forest-wide 
advisory board of the Black Hills Na- 
tional Forest in Newcastle, Wyo., on 
Feb. 19. The hearing followed a proposal 
to reduce grazing on the forest from a 
five-month season to two months. Beaver 
Creek members testified their range was 
not overgrazed and contended that notice 
of the reduction was given after they 
had made restocking plans for the com- 
ing year. The board recommended that 
no reduction in length of season or 
numbers grazed be made. 


. A three-day hearing was held by the 
National Forest Advisory Board of Ap- 
peals at Denver, Feb. 26-28, to permit 
livestock men to appeal the decision of 
Forest Service Chief Lyle F. Watts 
drastically to shorten the grazing sea- 
son on the Uncompahgre National For- 
est in western Colorado. Main conten- 
tion of the Forest Service was that for 
the past 15 years it had tried to co- 
operate with the stockmen, but the 
range continued to deteriorate, and open- 
ing dates were too early. Stockmen-wit- 
nesses claimed that the reduction was 
based on a 1937 range survey, taken af- 
ter a period of prolonged drouth and not 
a true basis for the reduction. They also 
argued lack of cooperation by the For- 
est Service; that the range is better 
than formerly; that the economy of the 
region will suffer from the cuts; that 
money has gone for organization and 
not range improvements; that herds 
already have been cut two-thirds. 


Fees collected from the grazing of 
cattle, sheep and horses on _ national 
forest lands dropped from $370,413 for 
the last half of 1949, to $294,349 in 1950. 
With most fees collected during the 
spring months, this decrease was re- 
ported not to signify a drop in grazing 
use; it is expected fees will total more 
than $3,000,000 by the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 


GRASSLAND CONTRIBUTION 
STRESSED 


At recent midwestern pasture-livestock 
meetings, Dr. W. M. Myers, head of 
forage crop research for the USDA, 
stressed that grasslands agriculture can 
make enormous contributions to in- 
creased food production in the national 
emergency. He labeled as a “false con- 
cept” the idea that farmers must plow 
up good grasslands because of the in- 
ternational crisis. “Not only must we 
carry on with a grasslands program dur- 
ing the emergency,” said Dr. Myers, 
“but we must push grasslands agricul- 
ture with increased vigor.” 
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@ Ranchers and farmers are urged by 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan to 
place orders for new farm machinery 
and repairs as soon as possible and to 
take good care of existing machines. 
Farmers and ranchers operated more 
than twice as many tractors in 1950 as 
in 1941 and they have doubled their 
truck fleets to more than 2,000,000 ve- 
hicles. 

@ When you buy fertilizers, soil con- 
ditioners and such things, you are wise 
if you question what they contain and 
find out if the ingredients are what your 
soil needs. Best practice probably is to 
have a soil sample taken by a competent 
man. 

@ Supplies of pest control materials 
may be critical in the coming season, so 
it might be smart to order now for 
future use. 

@ Average corn silage will weigh 
about 40 to 50 pounds per cubic foot and 
well packed legume-grass silage put in 
fresh from field at about a tenth bloom 
stage may weigh around 50 to 55 pounds, 
so if you want to figure capacity of a 
trench silo, these figures may help: 

Cap. per run. 


Bottom Top ft. (@ 40 Ib. 
Width Depth Width per. cu. ft.) 
8 8 10 1.4 tons 
10 10 14 2.4 
10 12 14 2.6 
12 14 20 4.0 


@ To kill chickens, use a pointed blade 
that tapers from a 44-inch width at the 
handle to a point. Hang the fowl at a 
convenient height and press lightly 
against the bones in the neck as the 
blade passes through the neck severing 
the jugular vein. Result is rapid, thor- 
ough bleeding. Scald in water about 128 
degrees 20 to 50 seconds, depending on 
age of the bird. Scalding at higher tem- 
peratures makes picking faster but the 
skin gets blotchy. 


@® Three ways to improve livestock 
shades are (1) to raise the roof height 
of the shade; (2) place the shade on 
grassland rather than on bare ground; 
(3) cover the roof of the shade with hay. 


@ When laying galvanized roofing 
Sheets, start at the end of the building 
away from the direction of prevailing 
winds so that snow, wind and rain will 
blow over the laps instead of under them. 


@It has been found that potatoes 
should not be fed to hungry stock. After 
the animals have become accustomed to 
potatoes, they may be kept before them 
at all times, 


@ When you pack eggs, pack them big 
end up. Warm eggs packed upside down 
spoil three times as fast as properly 
packed eggs. 

@ Don’t put a penny in a fuse socket. 
It can set the house afire. The fuse is 
a protection against overloaded wires. 
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Montgomery Opens Arms 
To Alabama Stockmen 


“NAM ONTGOMERY will be host tomor- 

row and Saturday to the most im- 
portant body of men in Alabama—bar 
none.” With those words, a newspaper 
editorial paid tribute to members of the 
Alabama Cattlemen’s Association on the 
eve of their eighth annual roundup at 
Montgomery, Jan. 26-27. The organiza- 
tion was termed the center around which 
the state’s cattle industry is being de- 
veloped, and the men who have partici- 
pated in that “most hopeful and en- 
couraging economic development in the 
state’s history” were being hailed for 
their conversion of wornout lands to 
lush pastures. Another editorial recog- 
nized the efforts of the cattlemen in 
showing the way to the values of diversi- 
fied farming, as opposed to the old sys- 
tem of “one-cropism;” i.e., cotton. 


Plans for making the stockmen wel- 
come to their convention city took the 
added form of a parade through town in 
which were included examples of the im- 
provement that has been made in the 
cattle of the South since 1915, when a 
scrawny, leggy animal “flourished” in 
the region; the new, sleek animal which 
followed on a rubber-tired trailer af- 
forded an eloquent contrast and spoke 
well for the efforts of the industry in 
the intervening years. 


President O. J. Henley presided as the 
Alabamans listened on the first day to 
addresses by Noah Ward, executive sec- 
retary of the Louisiana department of 
agriculture and immigration, Baton 
Rouge, and W. G. Thompson, extension 
agronomist at Mississippi State College, 
Starkville. The latter served as narrator 
as a film on the cattle industry of the 
state was shown to the convention. Mr. 
Ward discussed the importance of using 
brands as the best way to cope with the 
evils of cattle rustling; he traced the 
benefits that have resulted from a good 
brand inspection system in his own state, 
and urged cooperation between states on 
interstate shipment of cattle. 


Acknowledging the great progress that 
has been made by the cattle industry of 
the South, Edward Foss Wilson, the 
president of Wilson and Company, Chi- 
cago, who addressed the convention at a 
dinner meeting that evening, predicted 
that “you have only scratched the sur- 
face of your potential as a cattle and 
beef producing area.” In touching on the 
present national emergency, Mr. Wilson 
said, “The greatest material hope that 
we have . . . is production,” and, “We 
are in excellent position in the livestock 
and meat industry to increase our pro- 
duction.” 


The feature address of the closing day 
of sessions was delivered by Richard 
Kleberg of the famous King Ranch at 
Kingsville, Tex. Following that, the dele- 
gates elected new officers. J. Ernest 
Lambert of Darlington was elevated 
from the first vice-presidency to leader- 
ship of the association; Mack Maples of 
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Elkmont, second vice-president, became 
the first vice-president; Preston C. Clay- 
ton of Clayton, the treasurer, was named 
second vice-president, and M. C. Stall- 
worth of Vinegar Bend succeeded Mr. 
Clayton as treasurer. J. E. Moreno is the 
secretary. 


Directors at large include W. Howard 
Smith; Mortimer H. Jordan; Bruce Hen- 


derson; R. J. Lowe; Jim Pierce; the 
outgoing president, O. J. Henley, and 
W. P. Breen. 


Radford S. Hall, assistant executive 
secretary of the American National, was 
present in Montgomery for this gather- 
ing of Alabama cattlemen. 


Arizona's 47th Annual 
Gets Large Turnout 


More than 550 delegates attended ses- 
sions of the 47th annual convention of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers Association 
at Douglas last month. {n the course 
of the meeting the stockmen heard an 
address by Loren C. Bamert, president 
of the American National, in which he 
expressed the belief that meat con- 
trols cannot work. Another speaker 
was Harold Weaver, area forester of the 
Indian Service, who described controlled 
burning experiments of grasslands. He 
reported improvements had been noted 
in some of the experiment areas. 


The cattlemen chose Prescott to be 
their 1952 convention city, and they re- 
elected the incumbent slate of officers: 
John Babbitt of Flagstaff, president; 
Ralph Cowan of Douglas, first vice- 
president, and Fred Turley of Aripine, 
second vice-president. Mrs. J. M. Keith 
is the association’s secretary. 

One resolution adopted by the organ- 
ization protested any further rain- 
making activities in the Southwest until 
a thorough study of all factors involved 
can be made. (More details on the res- 
olutions will be available for next 
month’s PRODUCER.) 


MISSISSIPPI GROUP 
MARKS STEADY GROWTH 


WMEN attending the fifth annual 
convention of the Mississippi Cattle- 
men’s Association, Inc., at Jackson, Jan. 











23-24, were told by their officers of a 
50 per cent increase in organization 
membership and heard statistics show- 
ing successful operation of a new live- 
stock theft prevention program. 


Virtually the entire slate of incumbent 
officers of the association was re- 
elected; to wit: A. B. Freeman, Walls, 
president; P. F. Simpson of Flora, B. B. 
Wiggins of Jackson, Harold Council of 
Greenville, M. P. Moore of Senatobia, 
first vice-presidents, and Justin H. Doak 
of Jackson, executive secretary. Area 
vice-presidents include D. M. Dowdell, 
Port Gibson; John R. Baird, Baird; Rich- 
ard Yount, Macon; F. W. Klyce, Jr., 
Sardis; Thad Fowler, Hattiesburg; C. D. 
Maddox, West; Ben H. McCarty, Green- 
wood. 


The report on theft prevention showed 
that since July 1, when special investi- 
gators were hired under provisions of 
a bill sponsored by the association, 102 
head of cattle have been recovered; 74 
arrests made, and 55 of the men appre- 
hended given penitentiary sentences of 
a year or longer. 


In one of the addresses, C. A. Bur- 
meister, of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Washington, de- 
clared that beef cow numbers may in- 
crease 25 per cent from 1950 to 1955. 
The 1951 supply of meat, according to 
Mr. Burmeister, is expected to be great- 
er than in all years but three since 1911; 
the 1950 increase may be as much as 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 head. He also pre- 
dicted that total cattle population of the 
United States may reach 90,000,000 to 
95,000,000 by 1955. 

Clayton Rand, author-humorist of 
Gulfport, Miss., was the featured speaker 
at the cattlemen’s annual banquet, held 
the evening of the first day. J. T. Brown, 
president of Jackson’s First National 
Bank, was the toastmaster. Included 
among programmed speeches during the 
regular sessions were those of Dr. Roger 
H. Bray, professor of soil fertility at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana; Ray 
L. Cuff, regional manager of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Loss Prevention 
Board in Kansas City; F. B. Morrison, 
professor of animal husbandry and ani- 
mal nutrition at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; W. W. Campbell, president 
of the National Bank of Eastern Arkan- 
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Officers re-elected last month by the Arizona Cattle Growers: (L. to r.) Ralph 
Cowan, McNeal, first vice-president; John Babbitt, Flagstaff, president; Fred 


Turley, Aripine, second vice-president. 
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sas, and J. H. Hilton, dean of North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture 
Raleigh, discussing livestock develop. 
ment in the South. T. G. Chase of Swift 
& Company’s agricultural research diy). 
sion, Chicago, introduced a film on “4 
Nation’s Meat.” 


In their resolutions, the Mississippj 
stockmen recommended that the associg. 
tion try to familiarize housewives with 
the new meat grades and ask that they 
use them in purchasing meat from local 
butcher shops; recognized the value of 
press and radio publicity; voted to cop. 
tinue liberal appropriations for livestock 
shows, fairs, etc.; commended the work 
of the state college in animal hys. 
bandry; urged enlargement of the theft 
prevention program on cattle and other 
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“THE VON FORELL HEREFORDS” 


To be held in the sale pavilion at the ranch which is located 
five miles north of Wheatland, Wyoming on oiled highway 
U.S. 87. 


50 — BULLS — 50 

e@ All serviceable aged bulls. 

@ ..ell grown, raised in the open and fed to go on the range. 

@ Mostly sired by our Advance Onward 111th bull who sired 
the Champion and Reserve Champion bulls at the Wyoming 
State Association Show and Sale held at Casper, Wyoming. 
‘Loe remainder were sired by our U. Fidelity 65th bull who 
is of WHR breeding. The Fidelity bull also was the sire of 


the Reserve Champion female at the Wyoming State Asso- 
ciation Show and Sale last November. 


20 — FEMALES — 20 


@ This group of heifers has never been offered for sale to any 
buyer or topped for personal reasons, but represents our 
entire crop. 

@ Will mostly be mated to Alpine Domino 32nd by sale date. 
“Alpine Domino 32nd is a Grandson of Domino Lad C. 
14th. We purchased the 32nd bull from Foster Farms 
who had formerly shown him to Championship at both 
the Kansas and Nebraska State Fairs. 


CHARLES CORKLE 
AUCTIONEER | 


Officers of the Texas and Southwest- 
< of the f ern Cattle Raisers Association are look- 
sorpora § Ing forward to what may well be the 
‘arty of § largest convention in the history of their 
do Cat- organization. The 74th annual meeting, 
yng talk § Which will take place Mar. 12-14 at Dal- 
warmly § las, is expected to attract around 3,000 
‘an Na-§ Persons from 16 states. 
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Officers elected at Holbrook, Ariz., 
Feb. 10 to head up the Northern Arizona 
Cattlemen’s Association. Top (I. to r.) 
A. Turner Hutchinson, first vice-presi- 
dent for Navajo County; Harbon Heep, 
first vice-president for Apache County. 
Bottom (I. to r.) Harvey Randall, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Holbrook; Ernest Chil- 
son, president, Winslow. Not in the 
picture was Tom Pollack, named first 
vice-president for Coconino County. 

(Richard Schaus photo—Phoenix) 


ing was host to the following additional 
livestock associations in the vicinity: 
Terror Creek, Leroux Creek, North Fork 
and Dry Fork. Ragged Mountain is a new 
member organization of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association. 


In California, the Inyo County Cattle- 
men have elected John A. Lubken of 
Lone Pine, president. The outgoing pres- 
ident is Howard D. Smith. In the elec- 
tion, which took place during a quarterly 
meeting at Lone Pine, the following were 
also named to office: Wilfred Partridge, 
Bishop, vice-president; George Gillespie, 
Independence, secretary. Guests at the 
meeting viewed a movie called “Western 
Feeding,” showing operations of Sinton 
& Brown at Betteravia, Calif. 


Dr. T. P. Chaires of Bradenton, Fla., 
has been elected president of the Mana- 
tee County Cattlemen’s Association, suc- 
ceeding A. J. Ferguson of Parrish. The 
election, held during a February meet- 
ing in Palmetto, also made W. S. Isher- 
wood of Bradenton vice-president, and 
J. E. Thomas of Palmetto secretary- 
treasurer. 


Donald McKay, president of the De- 
Soto County (Fla.) Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, in commenting on the death of an 
estimated 5,000 range cattle in the state 
during the recent cold spell, declared 
that cattlemen there will start leaving 
more trees in improved pastures follow- 
ing on this experience. “Leaving patches 
of heavily wooded areas in our pastures 
would be helpful and furnish a great 
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deal of protection for cattle during se- 
vere storms,” he stated. 





At their annual meeting last month 
members of the Clackamas County (Ore.) 
Livestock Association re-elected Walter 
Fisher of Carus president. Marcus Vet- 
ter of Monitor was named vice-president. 


The Jackson County (Ore.) Stock- 
men’s Association held its third annual 
meeting some weeks ago. At his own 
request, President Ben Day of Gold 
Hill retired from office and was suc- 
ceeded by Bruce Grieve of Trail. Vice- 
president is John Day of Medford; sec- 
retary-treasurer is W. B. Tucker, also 
of Medford. 


Officers of the Natchitoches Parish 
(La.) Cattlemen’s Association were re- 
elected at a recent convention, attended 
by more than 400 members to set an 
all-time record. Jared Pratt is the pres- 
ident; O. P. Gimbert, vice-president; 
Coleman Martin, secretary-treasurer. A 
new office was added, and Herman 
Taylor, Jr., was named to fill this sec- 
ond vice-presidency from the ranks of 
junior cattlemen of the parish. Other 
vice-presidents elected include: Jack 
Murphy, Dyson Gibson, Joe S. Jolley, 
Adrian Land, Leroy Anderson, Sam Rob- 
bins, J. D. Montgomery, Tom Beasley, 
A. G. Tolar and Cecil McGraw. 


Members of the Southern Colorado 
Livestock Association have gone on rec- 
ord at a Trinidad meeting as opposing 
proposed legislation for compulsory vac- 
cination of range cattle against Bang’s 
disease. They also recommend taking 
the vaccination program out of the ag- 
riculture department and giving it to 
the state board of stock inspection. 


The following men have been named 
from among the various livestock organ- 
izations of Oklahoma to make up a repre- 
sentative committee for the state’s stock- 
men. (The committee is not as yet fully 
completed.) Henry F. Wilson, president 
of the Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen’s 
Association; Otto Barby of Beaver; 
Wayne Rowe, Lawton, named chairman; 
Phil Lowrey, Loco (he and Mr. Rowe 
serving as members from the Southwest 
Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association); 
W. J. Dancer of Dewey, elected secretary 
of the committee, and representing also 
the Blue Stem Cattlemen’s Association; 
Fred Craddock, representing the Osage 
Cattlemen’s Association, and R. D. Crav- 
ens of Oklahoma City, representing the 
Oklahoma Hereford Breeders. 


A resolution of the Butte County 
(Calif.) Cattlemen’s Association, passed 
Jan. 31, okayed the action of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association and the 
American National in the matter of 
price controls and favored modification 
of such controls. 


The annual meeting of the Gilpin- 
Jefferson Livestock Association was 





held in Golden, Colo., on Feb. 3. 


: At that 
time, all officers were re-elected; thege 


are: Dr. Kenneth L. Green of Goldey 
president; Joe Davis of Arvada, vice. 
president; George E. White, Golden, 


secretary-treasurer. Resolutions paggeg 
by the group approved increasing ap. 
propriations for Colorado A&M College 
and endorsed all programs of the Colo. 
rado Cattlemen’s Association. The long. 
range road program for the state, ang 
the subject of rain-making were dis. 
cussed at length. A committee was ap- 
pointed to work on setting up a Bang’s 
disease control program for Clear Creek. 
Gilpin and Jefferson counties. 


In Oklahoma, Osage County cattlemen 
have purchased a large spray truck to 
help them combat prairie fires that have 
been a major problem to ranchers. The 
500-gallon spray truck will be used with 
other available equipment in fighting 
grass fires throughout the county. 


After making a survey of hotel and 
tourist court arrangements already 
made, the New Mexico Cattle Growers 
Association announces its anticipation 
of an attendance of more than 3,500 
cattlemen at its 37th annual convention 
in Albuquerque, Mar. 26-27. President 
Roy Forehand declared recently that 
“Our annual convention this year will 
provide the best available means of 
securing accurate information which 
will be helpful in planning a successful 
cattle operation during the coming 
months.” 


Arizona’s Gila County Cattle Growers 
Association held its winter meeting in 
Globe last month and attracted a large- 
sized group of cattlemen to talk of price 
controls, the new social security tax on 
farm employees and other matters. 


NEWEST NATIONAL AFFILIATE 


The Panhandle Live Stock Association 
voted to join the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association at a meeting in 
Amarillo, Tex., in late February. Vice 
President Robert Mansfield acted as 
chairman in the absence of President 
Harrell. Talks were made on the new 
Social Security set-up for ranch labor, 
and Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin of 








Young cattlemen having a say at the 
convention of the Arizona Cattlemen. At 
left is John Cooper of Waggoner, Ariz. 
who is president of the National Junior 
association; at right, John Cowan of 
McNeal, president of the Arizona Junior 
Cattle Growers. 
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the American National spoke on price 
control, livestock taxes and other na- 
tional topics. 

Resolutions urged economy in federal 
spending for civilian activity; opposed 
controls on livestock as unworkable and 
a stimulant to black markets; opposed 
subsidies in price control regulations; 
endorsed the National Live Stock Tax 
Committee work; appreciated the activ- 
ities of the National Meat Board; com- 
mended the local REA set-up for bring- 
ing telephone and power service to previ- 
ously unserved communities. 


FORECAST PROVING OUT 


It has recently been recalled that at 
the 1946 annual convention of the Amer- 
ican National in Denver, the then agri- 
culture secretary, Clinton P. Anderson, 
in addressing one of the sessions pre- 
sented a chart on the cattle cycle and 
made projections to the year 1950, pre- 
dicting that the price level would stay 
up possibly until 1955. This forecast on 
the part of Mr. Anderson, now a United 
States senator from New Mexico, has 
proved to be quite accurate, since cattle 
prices, which were expected in many 
quarters to drop after 1945 as they had 
after the first World War, did not go 
down but went on to new levels. Senator 
Anderson pointed out recently that with 
the downtrend in the number of farms 
there is a possibility there may not be 
much price reduction now for two or 
three years longer. 


MEAT BOARD LEADER SAYS 
STOCKMEN WILL COME THRU 


R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
recently told convened members of the 
Central Arizona Cattle Feeders Associa- 
tion at Phoenix that America’s livestock 
producers can be depended upon to meet 
the challenge of the present national 
situation. “We are now in a national 
emergency,” he said. .. . “We know that 
the men of this industry can be de- 
pended upon to play their part effec- 
tively and efficiently.” 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 
SOCIETY MEETS 
A CROWD of almost 400 persons that 
taxed the capacity of the convention 
hall was on hand for the fourth annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Range Management at Billings, Mont., 
Jan, 23-25. The size of the attendance 
was well matched in the spirit with 
which everyone participated in the dis- 
cussions. The game problem came in for 
a great deal of attention, and Alan Rog- 
ers of Ellensburg, Wash., who was also 
one of the programmed speakers, spoke 
up during a rather academic round-table 
treatment of this subject to inquire why 
the panel did not go into the matter of 
damage done to ranchers’ property by 
elk. The discussion from that point on 
Was considerably more interesting and 
informative. Mr. Rogers is the former 
public relations chairman of the Ameri- 
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can National; in his speech, he appealed 
for cooperation between western stock- 
men and federal range officials. 

F. H. Sinclair, public relations adviser 
of the National, was invited to address 
the meeting, and the film “All Flesh Is 
Grass” was shown. Among other sched- 
uled addresses was one by Mont H. 
Saunderson, range economist of the U. 
S. Forest Service; his subject was 
“Range Problems of Marginal Farm 
Lands.” Mr. Saunderson has at times 
times been a contributor to the pages of 
the PRODUCER. 

A number of Canadians were present, 
and several of them spoke at one of the 
sessions. Marion Clawson, director of 
the Bureau of Land Management, was 
another speaker. 


Dan Fulton of Ismay, Mont., (a mem- 
ber of the American National) was 
elected president, succeeding D. A. Sav- 
age, superintendent of Southern Great 
Plains Field Station at Woodward, Okla. 
L. A. Stoddart of Logan, Utah, was 
named vice-president; C. K. Pearse of 
Tucson, treasurer;-Bruce Orcutt of Miles 
City and A. P. Atkins of Guymon, Okla., 
directors. 


CUTTER TO SELL SHARES 

Stockholders of Cutter Laboratories, 
at a recent special meeting, voted to 
increase the common stock of the cor- 
poration from 400,000 shares, no par 
value, to 1,200,000 shares of $1 par value 
and at the same time offer the shares 
for public sale on a nation-wide basis. 


ford Ranch 


See You at Minot 
for the 


MINOT 
~~ _ HEREFORD 
e CLASSIC 


Range Bull and 


Foundation Female Sale 
APRIL 9, 1951 


(0 BULLS Coming two years old this spring. Pens of 
threes, twos and singles—double-bred sons of Jayhawker 
and Baca 4th Domino—highest selling bloodlines in Amer- 
ica today. Both dam and sire of these bulls are half brother 
and half sister to A. H. Karpe's $65,000 Baca Duke 2nd. 


2 FEMALES Double-bred grand-daughters of Jay- 
hawker Domino. Bred to North Dakota Hereford Associa- 
tion's grand champion bull. Both heifers will be two this 


spring. 


LAWRENCE HOPKINS 


ORVILLE SCHMIDT 
Wing, North Dakota 
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RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


Too-early and temperamental spring 
has covered my fire-blackened hills with 
the pale yellow-green wash of little 
sprouting things. The blue haze of wild 
lilac which has always heralded my 
springs will be missing this year, but I 
know that in the full cycle of growth 
and flowering it will come again. 


I do not know what special local 
beauty this season brings to each of 
your ranch house windows; I wish I did. 
But of this I am sure: wherever and 
whenever it comes, spring is resurrec- 
tion. When the dead earth turns green 
and naked branches bloom again, it is 
not hard to believe that dying is only 
one part of the greater symphony of 
living. 

i 

The Utah CowBelle Notes this month 
have a special, sad significance. For- 
warded by Mrs. A. Pratt Hicken of 
Heber City, the material on the Wasatch 
County group was—as usual—compiled 
by Mrs. Edna Montgomery and was re- 
ceived the very day Mrs. Montgomery 
was operated upon in a Salt Lake hos- 
pital. It is very typical of her that, ill 
though she was, she took time to edit 
these notes as almost her last act upon 
this earth. For notes from Mrs. Hicken 
and from Mrs. Jesse Conover of Ferron, 
secretary of the Utah CowBelles, tell 
me that Mrs. Montgomery did not sur- 
vive the operation but passed away on 
the morning of February 3. 


A good life, I am sure, is measured 
not in years but in the amount of living 
it involves. By those standards, Edna 
Montgomery’s 58 years made a long and 
successful span. The organizer and only 
president of the Utah CowBelles, her 
passing is a great loss to all our organ- 
ization. With our hopes for a National 
group just forming, we will all miss 
her help and her interest. 


Born in Fort Reno, Okla., on Sept. 13, 
1892, Mrs. Montgomery attended the 
University of Chicago and Brigham 
Young University, from which she grad- 
uated with a B.A. degree. Her list of 
interests was a wide one; she was an 
officer of the Browning Literary Soci- 
ety, a member of Phi Delta Theta 
Mother’s Club and the V. F. W. auxil- 
iary, an officer of 20 years standing in 
the Red Cross, as well as one of the 
most active members of the Wasatch 
County and the Utah state groups of 
our own CowBelles. 

She is survived by her husband, L. C. 
Montgomery, who is president of the 
Utah Cattle Growers Association; her 
mother, Mrs. Martha Lodell, and by two 
sons, Robert L. of Payson and Ed- 
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ward L. of Detroit. 

She will be missed by her family, her 
neighbors in Heber and all her friends 
and fellow-workers in the CowBelles 
and the other organizations she has 
worked for. But the good, full life she 
lived will go on in the lives and memo- 
ries of everyone who knew her. 

That, too, is a sort of immortality. 

* * * 


For those of you who—like myself— 
did not get to the San Francisco meet- 
ing: did you see in the February issue 
the brief note regarding the forming of 
our own National? Gwen Leitzinger will 
have more detailed information for us 
on that next month, I hope. 


I was happy to note that in the opin- 
ion of the majority of the ladies, public 
relations should be the major theme of 
this National. As I mentioned last 
month, it seems to me that one of the 
best ways we wives can help our hus- 
bands is by doing a little along that 
line. It’s time someone did! 


I guess most of us know that our hus- 
bands—bless ’em—are neither greedy 


“barons” nor ruthless destroyers of this 
good earth of ours. Let’s tell other 
people so! 


* * * 


Edna Montgomery was one of the 





Northern Arizona CowBelle officers 


for 1951. At top: Mrs. Pearl Willis, 
Snowflake, secretary; Mrs. Laura Hunt, 
Taylor, reporter. Bottom: Mrs. Oscar 
Reed, Holbrook, second vice-president; 
Mrs, Fred Turley, Aripine, president. 





sparkplugs of this new dream of , 
National CowBelles organization. She 
Mrs. Joe Lee of Nebraska, Mrs. Amos 
Eckert of Idaho, and Mrs. A. T. Me 
Carty, president of our Colorado group, 
were among its most active proponents 
at San Francisco. 

We are all sorry she did not live ty 
see it become an actuality. In spirit, | 
am sure, she will be one of our charter 
members, for her influence will stil) 
endure. 





At Home on the Range 





However spring comes to your indi- 
vidual ranch houses, I do not doubt it 
beguiles you out of your kitchens on its 
first bright days. 

Since last summer’s fire, there area 
hundred new-old pathways, hidden for 
fifty years under the chapparal, for 
me and my little old red horse to re. 
discover. Too often my happy riding 
over them keeps me out-of-doors for s0 
much of the day that it is late and | 
am just too sun-drenched and sleepy to 
change into clean clothes to drive down 
to the store for a loaf of bread, which 
seems to be the thing I’m always run- 
ning out of. And if I set my own bread, 
I either must try to remember to get 
home in time to shape the loaves—o 
else, alas, stay out as long as I want 
and come home to find the dough has 
“died.” 

How happy it makes me, then, to 
know that there are literally dozens of 
different “quick breads” to fall back 
on. Most of them take from half an 
hour to an hour to bake. I mix them, 
stick them into the oven, and then have 
time to get the rest of the meal while 
they are cooking. Often I make nut 
bread or buttermilk bread or cornbread. 
But the two recipes I’m going to give 
you are for a couple of more unusual 
ones—orange nut bread and_ peanut 
butter bread. I think you will like them. 


ORANGE NUT BREAD 


2 eggs 3 cups flour 
1 cup sugar 1 tsp. salt 
% cup milk 4 tsp. baking 


1% cup ground powder 

fresh orange 2 tbsp. butter 

peel % cup nut meats 

METHOD: Beat eggs with sugar, stit 
in milk alternately with flour, salt an 
baking powder sifted together. Add 
melted butter and chopped nut meats 
and the orange peel dredged with flour. 
Pour into greased loaf pan. Allow t0 
stand for 15 minutes. Bake in moderate 
oven (350 degrees) for 40 minutes. 


PEANUT BUTTER BREAD 
2 cups flour 4 tbsp. butter 
2 tsp. baking 1 jar (6%4-oz. size) 
powder peanut butter 
1 tsp. salt 2 beaten eggs 
1% cup sugar 1 cup milk 
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METHOD: Sift flour, baking powder, 
galt and sugar. Work peanut butter 
and softened butter into mixture until 
well blended. Mix eggs with milk, add 
to dry mixture and beat thoroughly. 
Turn into buttered bread pan and bake 
in oven 825 degrees for one hour, or 
until firm. 

And so, these first spring evenings, 
good eating ... and good evening .. . 
to you all. 


As is usual in all times of national 
emergency, newsprint becomes scarce 
and hard to come by. Since we have 
had so little reader comment on our 
new small venture, Read-Aloud Stor- 
ies, we are not sure just how well 
they have been received. But since 
they must at best serve only such a 
tiny segment of a group, it seems but 
fair that they should be first to go, 
when it becomes advisable to cut 
down on our material. I’ll hope for 
some comment from our readers; and 
if they would like to see us keep a 
children’s department, perhaps we will 
be able later to work out something 
for all ages, rather than just for the 
very, VERY small cowboys and Cow- 
Belles. D. L. McD. 


CowBelle Notes 





(Utah notes from Mrs. Montgomery, 
forwarded by Mrs. Hicken.) 


On December 12, 1950, at the LaVern 


Fisher party rooms in Heber, the 
Wasatch County CowBelles entertained 
the South Summit CowBelles at their 
annual Christmas party. Thirty-five 
CowBelles joined in the spirit of the oc- 
casion and shared door prizes, favors 
and Christmas gifts. 

Presiding at the party was the Wa- 
satch County CowBelles president and 
state membership chairman, Mrs. Deon 
Hicken, who also made home-made candy 
for each guest. 

The All-Meat Cook Books were deco- 
rated with small silver bells and holly 
and used for place cards for each mem- 
ber present. All were seated at one long 
table decorated with poinsettias, ever- 
greens and red and green candles. 

Numerous door prizes were given to 
holders of lucky tickets. Musical num- 
bers were furnished by Noreen Hicken 
and Ann Montgomery. Mrs. Alice 
Thacker, Mrs. Lula Carlisle and Mrs. 
Florence Nelson had charge of the 
Christmas gifts and door prizes. 

Obtaining of CowBelle pins was dis- 
cussed and Mrs. Celia McGuire was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter. 

Mrs. Florence Hicken was in charge 
of the dinner. 

Mrs. Frank Knight of South Summit, 
State program chairman, introduced the 
South Summit CowBelles. 

Mrs. L. C. Montgomery, state presi- 
dent, spoke about the accomplishments 
of the state CowBelles, and future plans, 
and urged members to go to the Nation- 
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Officers of the 
Idaho CowBelles 
look over the pro- 
gram for their com- 
ing convention. (L. 
to r.) Mrs. Russell 7 
Larsen, Kimberly, & 
vice-president; Mrs. 
Amos Eckert, Boise, 
president; Mrs. Mil- 
ford Vaught, Bru- 
neau, treasurer; 
Mrs. Ida Morrell, 
Glenns Ferry, secre- 
tary. Mrs. Ray 
Swanson of Poca- # 
tello, chairman of 
the ladies’ activities, 
was not present 
when this picture 
was taken. 








al and state conventions. 


Community singing of Christmas 
songs, led by Jean Montgomery, closed 
the party. 

* * * 

Eleven Utah CowBelles attended the 
National convention in January at San 
Francisco. Included was State Presi- 
dent Mrs. L. C. Montgomery. 


* * * 


Plans are being made by committee 
chairmen for the annual state conven- 
tion to be held Feb. 23 at the Newhouse 
Hotel in Salt Lake City. It is expected 
that 125 ladies will attend the annual 
banquet. 

* * * 


The South Summit CowBelles enter- 
tained the Wasatch County CowBelles at 
an outdoor party at Lemons’ Grove last 


September. About 40 members were 
present. A very fine program was en- 


joyed and a picnic lunch, prepared by 
the South Summit group, was served. 
The affair was in charge of the South 
Summit president. 

* * * 


A pot-luck lunch party was held re- 
cently by the South Summit CowBelles 
at the home of Mrs. Frank Fitzgerald, 
state program chairman. New officers 
were elected for the coming year. 


IDAHO 

Idaho’s CowBelles are planning several 
events for their convention this month— 
among them, a “get-acquainted tea” the 
first afternoon and a luncheon the next 
day. 


COLORADO 

Colorado’s Grand Mesa CowBelles re- 
cently entertained their husbands at a 
Saturday night turkey dinner. Miniature 
Hereford bulls decorated the tables. 


When five stock associations met last 
month at Paonia, Colo., for a joint as- 
sembly, the noon luncheon was prepared 
and served by the North Fork CowBelles. 


CALIFORNIA 

The Tulare County (Calif.) CowBelles 
met early in January at a Chinese lunch- 
eon in Porterville. Forty members were 
on hand for a discussion of a spring 
dance plan and of a joint February meet- 
ing of the Tulare and Kern County 
groups in Bakersfield. 


FLORIDA 


Ladies of the Florida State Cattlemen 
have not as yet formally organized their 
CowBelle association, but a recent issue 
of the Florida Cattleman carries some 
strong arguments in favor of completing 
plans for such an auxiliary group. Some 
of the suggestions made include one that 
they turn their attention to: better 
school facilities and bus transportation 
problems for children living at isolated 
ranches; ways of bringing city conven- 
iences to ranch homes; the possibility 
of establishing mobile library units— 
and, of course, the social occasions which 
are a vital part of a cattle association 
for bringing its members together in 
good fellowship. 


NEW MEAT BOOKS 


“Modern Ways with Meat,” and “Facts 
About Meat” are two new publications 
distributed by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board to supplement the meat 
textbooks, manuals, folders and other 
timely meat literature which it prepares. 
The first-named book carries all the 
recipes demonstrated on the meat lec- 
ture-demonstrations; the other book is 
directed largely at homemakers, in as- 
sisting them with their home meat 
preparation problems. 


GARDEN HELP 

“The Farm Garden,” which is USDA 
Bulletin No. 1673, tells in clear, brief 
paragraphs when and how to sow. There 
are many good bits of information in 
this 67-page booklet, covering practically 
every kind of vegetable to be found in 
the garden. 
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1st Annual Normandale Hereford Ranch Auction at 
Crook County Fairgrounds, Prineville, Oregon 


NOON, MARCH 15 
75 purebred Hereford cattle, 36 serviceable bulls, 39 
bred and open heifers — Mainly WHR breeding. 


J. L. JACOB & SONS WRITE FOR CATALOG PRINEVILLE, OREGON 


65 HEREFORD BULLS 


sell at Lamont Sales Pavilion, Denver, Colorado 


COLORADO HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


Stow Witwer, Mgr. Freddie Chandler, Auct. 
P. O. Box 6511, Stockyards, Denver 





MAR. 
26 


COLO. 





50 — BULLS — 50 20 — FEMALES — 20 
VON FORELL HEREFORDS 
ANNUAL SPRING SALE 


IN SALE PAVILION AT RANCH 
Located 5 mi. north of Wheatland, Wyo., on oiled Hi-way U.S. 87 
Sale at 1:00 P.M. Lunch served at 11:30 A.M. 














SUTOR HEREFORD FARMS, Zurich, Kansas 


HEREFORD SALE—AT THE RANCH 
April 17, 1951, 12 noon 


Cattle all range raised and in excellent 
40 Bulls—20 Females condition. 
Write for Catalog—Sutor Hereford Farms, Zurich, Kansas 


THORP HEREFORD FARMS 


All Star Sale * x _ Britton, S. Dak. 







APRIL 
17 


KANSAS 











sold last month in the Red Bluff, Calif., 
bull sale. Cattlemen from California, 
Oregon and Nevada paid almost double 


RECORDS FALL AT RED BLUFF 
A new record-breaking average price 
of $1,317 was set on 295 Hereford bulls 








Grand champion 
feeders of the Na- & 
tional Western Stock 
Show at Denver 
early in the year 
are these world’s 
record high-selling 
Shorthorns. Bred 
and shown by 
Josef Winkler of 
Castle Rock, Colo., 
the animals broke 
the previously es- 
tablished $77 - per - 
hundred record price 
for feeders (also set 
by Winkler-bred 
Shorthorn feeder 
calves) by selling 
for $84.25 per hun- 
dred. 
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the average price they paid at last year’s 
edition of the same event, leaving g 
total of $388,425 for the animals they 
bought. Fifty top bulls brought $111, 
300 for a $2,226 average; the top bul] 
went for $5,500; the top pen of three 
went at $3,000 per head, and the top pen 
of five bulls brought a $2,200-per-head 
price. The pen-of-three price of $3,000 
each set a new record. 

A bull which was sold, donated and re- 
sold five times for the benefit of the 
March of Dimes chalked up a total of 
$11,350 (which, however, was not inelud- 
ed in the sale totals). The champion pen 
of three was sold by the Double M Here- 
ford Ranch at Adams, Ore., for $2,300 
each. Chandler Herefords of Baker, Ore, 
got $2,200 apiece for the champion pen 
of five bulls—a record price. 

* * ae 


Top interest was shown in the Short- 
horn sale at Red Bluff, in which 61 bulls 
brought $66,335 for a $1,087 average, 
The top bull in this event went for $2, 
250. Multiple purchases were the order 
of the day, with buyers averaging 3.6 
animals each. After spirited bidding, 
the top pen of three in this breed sold 
for $1,200 each. The average price 
marked up for this sale was reported as 
an all-time high for a consignment sale 
of Shorthorn range bulls. 


$943 AVERAGE ON OREGON BULLS 


The second annual range bull sale of 
the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association was 
held, Feb. 16-17, at Ontario and produced 
a Sale total of $99,975 on 106 bulls for 
an average of $943. More than $1,000 
was paid for each of 34 of the animals; 
the two tops averaged $1,888, with the 
next three bringing a total of $5,125. 
Forty-seven buyers from Oregon and 
Idaho were successful bidders. 


OXBOW RANCH DISPERSAL 


The Oxbow Ranch of Prairie City, 
Ore., dispersed its Aberdeen-Angus herd 
some weeks ago at Belton, Mo. With a 
sale total of $281,955 and a $1,215 aver- 
age, notable transactions included a pur- 
chase price of $15,000 for the top seller 
of the sale, a seven-year-old bull, with 
$6,600 for the second-high animal (a son 
of the $15,000 seller). Of females, the 
top was $5,600, followed by a $4,650 
price. 


KANSAS HEREFORD RANGE BULLS 
BRING AVERAGE OF $703 


A total of $163,820 changed hands 
Feb. 15 at Dodge City when 233 range 
bulls went through the ring at the sale 
of the Kansas Hereford Association. 
Sixty individual animals averaged $798, 
with 173 head in pens of twos and threes 
averaging $670. The champion, and top 
selling, bull brought $3,525, while the 
top pen of three brought $1,100 each, 
and the top pen of two bulls went for 
$1,070 each. 


TRI-STATE TOTAL $78,165 
At Clayton, N. M., 88 purebred Here- 
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fords offered in the Tri-State Hereford 
Sale brought a total of $78,165 for an 
average of $888 per head. The 73 bulls 
consigned to the sale totaled $67,050; 
15 females totaled $11,115. Top bull 
went for $5,000. 


HEREFORD CONGRESS IN JUNE 


Salina, Kan., will be the site of the 
second annual National Hereford Con- 
gress June 12-13. Plans for continuing 
the congress, started last year by the 
Montana Hereford Association, were an- 
nounced recently by Tom Taylor of Great 
Bend, Kan., president of the Kansas 
Hereford Association which will sponsor 
the event. The congress will follow the 
annual meeting of the American Here- 
ford Association at Kansas City on June 
11 and will feature panel discussions of 
current topics, demonstrations, talks, ete. 


WESTERN POLLED HEREFORD MEN 
OFFER CASH PRIZE FOR CHAMP 


In a recent meeting, directors of the 
National Western Polled Hereford Asso- 
ciation set the dates of their 1951 show 
and sale for Dec. 6-8, 1951, the judge of 
the show to be Larry Miller of Painter 
Hereford Ranches. The directors offered 
a prize of $2,500 for any natural Polled 
steer which wins a grand championship 
at a national show, and they elected the 
following officers for the coming year: 
Robert Halbert, Sonora, Tex., president; 
Orvil Kuhlmann, North Platte, Nebr., 
vice-president; Paul V. Pattridge, Gol- 
den, Colo., secretary-treasurer. 


34 TEXAS SHORTHORNS 
SELL FOR $19,410 


The Texas National Shorthorn Sale, 
held during the Southwestern Fat Stock 
Show in Fort Worth recently, brought in 
an average of $571 on 34 head of breed- 
ing stock, for a total of $19,410. Twenty- 
three final bidders in six states took the 
animals. Top price of the event was paid 
for the first bull sold, at $1,625. Top 
female in the offering went for $835. 


NATIONAL HEREFORD SHOW 
TO OFFER $20,000 PRIZES 


Officials of the Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, to be held Oct. 26-Nov. 
4 in San Francisco, and the American 
Hereford Association have jointly an- 
nounced that a record of at least $20,000 
in prize money will be posted for the 
national Hereford show which will take 
place during the exposition. 


OXO SIZABLE HEREFORDS 
TO BE DISPERSED MAR. 29 

The well-known herd of registered 
Hereford cattle of OXO Sizable Here- 
fords will be dispersed at public auction 
on Mar. 29 on the ranch near Stevens- 
ville, Mont. The sale will include around 
200 head. Founder of the herd, Don R. 
Smith, passed away in October, 1950, and 
Mrs. Smith has decided against assum- 
Ing active management. 
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CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


Baker, Oregon 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 
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MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


We have 7 top pen bulls for sale; 2 cheaper ones. Will sell a top herd-header calf at 


any time. 
each day. 


You should see our breeding herd. WHR Royal Duke 163rd gets better 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 


Good Serviceable 
Aged Range Bulls 


Good Bull Calves 
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clint @ Brighter Future with Modern Pointer Hereterds 


1834 CURTIS, DENVER 2, COLO. 


Call or Write Us Regarding These Good Bulls 


Phone: 
Denver— 
CHerry 7202 


INVER 








GREENHILL BULL TAKES 
FT. WORTH HEREFORD PRIZE 

The animal that was champion Here- 
ford bull at the American Royal Live- 
stock Show in Kansas City and reserve 
champion at Denver’s National Western 
Stock Show was named champion Here- 
ford bull of the Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show in Fort Worth. 
Greenhill Larry 6 is owned by Greenhill 
Farms of Tulsa, Okla. CK Ranch of 
Brookville, Kan., won top honors for the 





champion carload of Hereford bulls. The 
senior bull calf in the show was shown 
by Roy Largent & Son of Merkel, Tex., 
and both the junior bull and summer bull 
calves were shown by Milky Way Ranch 
of Phoenix, Ariz. ° 


MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
ADDS TWO MEN TO STAFF 

Two new men—John A. Sparkman and 
Calvin E. Brackley—have been added to 
the field force of the American Milking 


The Herefords 
that won the grand 
and reserve cham- 
pionship honors of 
the junior division 
at the Ft. Worth 
Livestock Ex posi- 
tion. The grand 
champion, left, was 
shown by Mark 
Campbell. At right 
is H. A. Fitzhugh. 
Jr., who showed the 
reserve champion. 


(Photo by American 
Hereford Assn.). 
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Shorthorn Society. Mr. Sparkman will 
work ineastern and New England states; 
Mr. Brackley will handle the western 
territory. 


ANGUS MAKE GOOD GAINS 
IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1951 


A gain of 47 per cent more new herds 
of purebred Aberdeen-Angus is shown 
during the first three months of the na- 
tional registry organization’s 1951 fiscal 
period. During the first quarter, 759 
new herds were founded, as shown by 
the number of new members joining the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders As- 
sociation. The figure compares with 517 
new herds started during the same period 
a year ago. 


OKLAHOMA TEAM WINS 
FORT WORTH JUDGING CONTEST 
Scoring 2,634 points out of a possible 
3,120, a team from Oklahoma A & M 
College won the intercollegiate meat 
judging contest at the recent Southwest- 
ern Exposition and Fat Stock Show in 
Fort Worth, Tex. By virtue of the fact 
that this was their third consecutive vic- 
tory in this event, the Oklahomans were 
awarded permanent possession of the 
trophy given by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, contest sponsor. The 
University of Wisconsin team was run- 
ner-up with a score just 17 points below 
the winners. 


BRAHMAN BREEDERS ELECT 

Henry O. Partin, | 
veteran cattleman 
of Kissimmee, Fla., 
has been elected 
president of the 
American Brahman 
Breeders Associa- 
tion for 1951. Ed- 
gar H. Hudgins of 
Hungerford, Tex., 
was named first 
vice-president; Paul 
Cornelius of Cole- 
ville, Calif., second ° 
vice-president; Houghton Brownlee of 
Burnet, Tex., third vice-president; A. P. 
George of Richmond, Tex., treasurer; 
Mrs. Margaret Sunday of Houston, Tex., 
secretary, and Harry P. Gayden of 
Houston, executive secretary. 


Realistic Outlook 


(Continued from Page 12) 

has all four freedoms? He has free- 
dom from want. You feed him, you 
water him daily. He has freedom from 
fear, because in your corral he is not 
subject to raid by coyotes or other pred- 
ators. He is safe from all enemies. And 
I assume, having heard a few yearling 
steers sound off, that they have free- 
dom of speech. I can’t prove it. Cer- 
tainly they must have freedom of be- 
lief. They don’t think highly of you 
when you brand them. But this year- 
ling doesn’t have life’s most important 
freedom of all, and that is freedom of 
individual initiative and action. That is 
liberty itself, and you can talk all you 
want about the four freedoms. 
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I do not believe you can divide free- 
dom. You cannot take one kind of free- 
dom away from me and still call be a 
free man. And the Russian tyrants, in 
administering pure, unadulterated slav- 
ery to their satellites, take away so 
many freedoms that there is nothing 
worth living for left. That is why I 
believe this is a fight to the finish. 
That is why I believe freedom is the 
real issue. 

Right needs might, but might needs 
right. I am not trying to confuse you. I 
am merely suggesting we accept at the 
outset that might alone is not enough; 
that it takes might plus right in this kind 
of world. But I suggest that there is an 
awful lot of fuzzy thinking going on in 
some of the diplomatic councils of the 
freedom-loving nations today, to the ef- 
fect that if you just get right on your 
side that is all you need to worry about. 
But I don’t think it is that simple. I 
think you have to have might and not 
just right. 

Five years ago, just a few hundred 
feet from where we are now gathered, 
the hopes of the world went into the 
forging of a united organization. But 
even at that time one of the wisest 
statesmen I was privileged to interview 
saw the handwriting on the wall. That 
was Jan Masaryk, minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, later killed or forced or driven 
to his death by the Russians, who made 
a slave of his little nation. In the midst 
of the controversy and conflict in the 
Opera House, Jan Masaryk said some- 
thing I shall never forget—‘“Let us 
understand one thing. Remember that 
in today’s kind of world the only work- 
able idealism is strict realism.” And 
that is the theme of everything I have 
to say to you here. It is high time we 
become realistic; and in that attitude I 
think we should recognize Russia’s aims 
and tactics for exactly what they are. 
We should cut out all wishful thinking 
and dreaming. Russia and Communism 
constitute not just a form of govern- 
ment, not just an ideology, but a fanat- 
ical religion bent on world domination. 


Secondly, let us get it through our 
heads once and for all that Russia never 





Two Texas-Bred 
Hereford steers 
which captured the 
grand and reserve 
championships at the 
Houston Fat Stock 
Show and Livestock 
Exposition. (L. to 
r.) H. A. Fitzhugh, 
Jr., who showed the 
grand champion 
steer; Louis Reyes, 
owner of the steer; 
Lowell Berggren, 
who showed the re. 
serve champion. The 
grand champion 
brought $17,800, a 
new record price, on 
a bid by Glenn H, 
McCarthy, Houston 
oil man and _ hotel 
operator. The re. 
serve champion 
brought $6,000. 


changed. When you and I and so many 
good Americans were lulled to sleep 
back in 1941 to 1945 and believed she 
had changed, we were awfully wrong. 
She just found it tactful and advan- 
tageous to pretend she had. The strat- 
egy of Communism is unchanging. Her 
techniques shift with the expediency of 
the moment, but her fundamental strat- 
egy never changes. Her goal is mastery 
of the world, to spread Communism into 
every nook and corner. It is what I call 
a hot-cold technique. She alternately 
blows hot with peaceful gestures and 
cold with military movements. 

I have in mind such an example as 
the fact that China and Germany are 
definitely related though 5,500 miles 
apart, approximately. She diverted at- 
tention to Germany two years ago by 
the blockade of Berlin. While all our 
energies and all our attention were con- 
centrated on Germany she solemnly and 
gravely consolidated her gains in China 
and the rest of the Far East. And now 
we have all of our energies and atten- 
tion at this moment being necessarily 
concentrated upon China. You would 
think we would recognize Russia’s aims 
and tactics for what they are. Russia 
doesn’t want a peaceful, prosperous, 
orderly world. She wants chaos, and 
poverty, and confusion, for those are 
the fertile breeding grounds of Com- 
munism, 

All-Out War? 

Does Russia want all-out war? On 
the strength of interviews (with) most 
of our military and diplomatic leaders 
of both parties in the last five years, I 
have the belief that Russia probably 
does not want all-out war;that she pre- 
fers localized wars, the Korean type, 
which she thinks Communism can win 
on a local scale; and just as we wind 
one up she starts another one elsewhere, 
until pretty soon our whole fire depart- 
ment is sent all over the world trying 
at great cost to extinguish really small 
conflagrations. In the long run they 
may drain us dry. I say we are fools if 
we swallow the kind of bait that faces 
us on the periphery of the Russian 
world—expend our money, manpower 
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and arms trying to cover the cockeyed 
world. What strength would we have 
here should the fire be carried to the 
United States of America? 


So if it is true that they probably 
prefer not to engage in all-out war, still 
she has done right well short of war. 
Have you ever heard, in the history of 
the nations of the world, of one which, 
without going to war, has amassed to 
herself so much territory as Russia has 
since V-J Day? She has brought within 
the Russian sphere 100,000,000 souls. 
All-out war is certainly becoming in- 
creasingly possible. 


You cannot have tension such as I 
have seen on the borderline between the 
American-occupied zone and the Rus- 
sian section of broken, battered Berlin. 
You cannot have tensions of the type I 
have seen in the military occupation at 
Vienna without risk that some trigger- 
happy portion on her side will break 
over and precipitate us into a war 
which maybe nobody wants. Russia may 
decide that time is running out, that 
she wants to realize on her military 
investment now. 

Then there is the factor of industrial 
potential. Most of our experts believe 
that today her industrial potential does 
not equal the industrial potential of the 
rest of the world; but if she would grab 
to her own industrial potential that of 
Japan, the strongest industrial nation 
in the Far East, and that of Germany, 
the strongest industrial nation in Eu- 
rope, then the combination would give 
her a greater industrial potential than 
that possessed by the western world. 
It is perfectly apparent Russia’s imme- 
diate objective, whether she has to de- 
cide to go to war for it herself or in the 
old Russian manner, to fight to the last 
Chinese or to the last Korean, is to con- 
trol Germany and Japan. It is high 
time we faced the facts of life. 

And whether we like it or not, we 
probably will have no peace in our time. 
.. . God forbid that we shall have a 
catastrophic World War III, which in 
an atomic age may well nigh destroy 
civilization. At best, we shall live in 
an armed camp for at least two genera- 
tions; we shall (have to) remain immeas- 
urably strong, and that is costly. Fi- 
nally, we have realized that Russia un- 
derstands only straight power. In 
Turkey, Greece, Iran, Italy, the Berlin 
area, every time we showed we were 
strong; every time we said, “Wait, 
nina tla dnc 
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brother, you can’t do that!” and showed 
physical strength, as we did by having 
a fleet in the Mediterranean in the 
Iranian crisis; as we did in meeting the 
Berlin blockade with “operation vic- 
tuals” three and a half years ago, at 
those times only did Russia pull back 
just one little bit. 


If you think taxes went high last fall, 
wait until the next session of Congress 
gets through with us! The cost of main- 
taining an armed camp will be astro- 
nomical—and it will be ours. You hate 
economic controls, and I hate them; we 
saw the folly of price fixing on meats 
in the last war. And yet, just as sure 
as we are sitting here today, there are 
going to be economic controls. We can 
only hope and pray that they will be 
more realistic in applying them; that 
they won’t try to control the cost of 
meat, flour, butter, something else, 
without realizing you cannot control 
prices without simultaneously control- 
ling the price of every item that goes 
into the cost of production. 


Voice in the Wilderness 


It is high time, I think, to heed the 
advice of that venerable, wise, practical 
elder statesman, Bernard Baruch, whose 
voice is crying in the wilderness now as 
in the last war: “If you are going to 
have any controls, you have to have con- 
trol of everything, including the wages 
of organized labor and other labor in 
the United States of America.” I don’t 
want controls. But if the alternative is 
Russian slavery, probably the best thing 
you can hope for is that those controls 
will not be administered by politicians 
but by the ablest representatives of all 
American business and industry who 
can be persuaded to come to Washing- 
ton to work. 


If the premise is right that Russia 
understands only strength, then it fol- 
lows axiomatically that only the strong 
can win. As I see it, there are these 
principal components of American 
strength: We need a leadership that 
deserves faith. We need a strong mili- 
tary force and a strong foreign policy. 
You cannot adopt an attitude of isola- 
tionism in today’s world. But on the 
other hand, I believe a happy medium 
is probably the answer. American 
strength is to be found in its industrial 
and agricultural economy. Never for a 
moment dare we underestimate the fact 
that the productive capacity of the 
United States has made us strong in 
war and prosperous in peace. We must 
maintain a vigorous, sound productive 
economy in America if we want to be 
truly strong. 

In conclusion, I would quote what 
Bernard Baruch said a month or two 
ago: “The stakes are high. We are 
playing for keeps. If we lose now, we 
lose forever.” But I see no sense in 
despair. I see no sense in failing “to 
live our lives because a certain threat 
hangs over us. The western way of life 
is the way of hope. I firmly believe 
right will triumph, though right needs 
might; and might, God willing, we shall 
provide. ‘ 
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Pustave nd a 
GRASS SEED 


Twenty-one varieties, adapted to every 
Western condition. Build up your graz-. 
ing and hay yields at small cost with 
triple-cleaned, fresh, live seeds of hardy 
strains. Crested Wheatgrass, Tall Slen- 
der Wheatgrass, Brome, Bromar, 
Grama, Buffalo, Timothy, Clovers, Al- 
sike, Alfalfas. All fully described in big 
free catalog. Be sure to get our prices. 
Write today. 
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BEST OF A BAD BARGAIN 

Though fairly well convinced of the 
impracticability of such controls, inde- 
pendent meat packers, wholesalers, 
processors and suppliers of eight western 
states are trying to help the govern- 
ment devise as workable a system of 
meat industry controls as possible. Most 
industry leaders took a dim view of the 
program, declaring it would not produce 
“one extra pound of meat.” They advo- 
cated, instead, a plan for increasing live- 
stock production and a _ reduction of 
excess purchasing power. 


The Markets 


(From Page 12) 
ing those from 850 pounds down. 
Prime steers at Chicago are making 

up around 7 per cent of those sold out 
of first hands, with those grading choice 
constituting over 57 per cent. During 
the first week of February, prime beef 
steers cost $39.52, choice $35.96 and good 
$32.90. Average price of all grades, in- 
cluding commercial and utility, figured 
$34.90. 


Replacement Supply Light 

Supplies of replacement stock at the 
main terminal markets of the country 
have been very light, and currently it 
seems that buyers in producing areas 
find no big number for sale unless it is 
Texas whére most of the prospective 
buyers finally land in an attmept to fill 
their orders. Reports of sales in the 
country and at auction sales indicate 
that prices are far above those prevail- 
ing on the open market, and this is 
especially true of light cattle and calves. 


During January eight Corn Belt 
states showed an in-movement of 
182,800 cattle and calves for feeding 
purposes against 132,700 a year 
earlier. On the other hand, the 
sheep and lambs sent into the same 
states totaled only 110,000, or 5,000 
short of a year ago. 


Average cost of stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago for January was $30.32 
against $22.59 a year ago, with Kansas 
City showing $31.88 and $22.94, respec- 
tively, and Omaha $31.60 and $22.15, re- 
spectively. The first cost has risen since 
then and during the first week of Febru- 
ary Chicago reported a cost of $31.86, 
Kansas City $33.92 and Omaha $32.93, 
the collective average advance measur- 
ing $9 over a year ago. 

It is plain to see that replacement 
costs are not lagging behind those for 
fat cattle; in fact, the continued wave 
of buying has boosted replacement prices 
ahead at a faster rate than those for 
slaughter cattle. Where the thing will 
end is anybody’s guess, but it is admitted 
that the peak is in the future. 

Apparently feedlot operators 
would rather have cattle than money 
and show no apprehension about the 
future fat-cattle market. They get 

a certain satisfaction out of feeding 

cattle and those at all skeptical hope 

that they will get their cattle back 
to market before any disastrous 
break occurs. 
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Karl Hoffman of 
Ida Grove, Ia., and 
his pen of long-fed 
Hereford steers won 
grand championship 
honors for carload 
of fat cattle at the 
Western National. 
This was seventh 
consecutive cham- 
pionship for Mr. 
Hoffman. The steers 
were bred at TO 
Ranch, Raton, N. M. 











Unfilled Orders 

During the last month stocker and 
feeder cattle and calf prices have risen 
$2 to $3 on the bulk and that would be 
a sharp advance under any circumstances 
but it could be considered phenomenal 
when the advances of the previous few 
months are taken into consideration. The 
unfilled orders are so enormous that new 
record highs are bound to develop. Some 
have orders to get the cattle and never 
mind the price, and when a buyer re- 
ceives that kind of order it is manda- 
tory that he obtain the cattle. 


Many medium to good replacement 
steers at Chicago sold at $29 to $32.50 
and choice kinds scored $34 to $34.50, 
with a few loads above $35. Sales of 
choice yearling steers at some of the 
river markets were numerous at $36 to 
$37 and some scored $38 and better with 
an extreme top of $39.75 at Kansas City. 

Short yearling steers of calf weight 
even made $40 and better, while good 
and choice steer calves were frequently 
taken at $38 to $42.50 with light weights 
as high as $45. It was largely a $31 to 
$33 market for replacement heifers but 
some short yearlings made $35 to $36. 
Many cows went to the country at $25 
to $27, with frequent sales at $300 to 
$325 per head. 


Hogs Uneven 


The hog market was very uneven 
but weather conditions had some in- 
fluence on the situation, Shipping 
orders were good most of the time, 
particularly after rail facilities were 
back to normal. Butchers between 
190 and 270 pounds usually sold to 
best advantage but heavier kinds 
were well taken whenever buyers 
needed numbers. The lighter hogs 
were in limited demand, mainly be- 
cause they did not carry the desired 
finish. 

Compared with a month ago, barrows 
and gilts at Chicago were around $1.25 
to $2 higher but finished below the cur- 
rent high spot when prices were the 
highest since last September. Sows were 
largely $1.75 to $2 higher. -Top was oc- 
casionally at $24 with an extreme of 
$24.10, but-usually most good and choice 
butchers were selling at $23 to $23.50 


and at the close nothing passed $23.50, 
It was largely a $19.50 to $20.50 sow 
market, although before the break some 
lightweights passed $21. 


There were 142,000 old-crop lambs in 
Imperial Valley and other nearby win- 
ter feeding areas on Jan. 1. These were 
on alfalfa pastures. By mid-February 
110,000 to 120,000 spring lambs were un- 
der contract in the Sacramento Valley, 
or at least 75 per cent of those available. 
About 80,000 spring lambs were under 
contract in the San Joaquin Valley. 


Sheep and Lambs Up 


Sheep and lamb prices for both 
fat and feeder offerings continued 
to advance until they established 
new all-time record highs. At some 
points there was some reaction, but 
at Chicago any weakness which ma- 
terialized on lambs was regained so 
that the close was back to the high 
time. Much of this advance devel- 
oped when the dressed lamb market 
was in a state of uncertainty during 
which lower prices developed. 


Closing prices for fat lambs at Chi- 
cago were generally $3 to $4 higher than 
a month earlier on both wooled and 
shorn, while fat-ewe prices were $2.50 
to $3 higher although about $1 below 
the record level. Many of the good and 
choice wooled slaughter lambs sold at 
$38 to $39 but the top was $39.50, also 
paid at the finish. Fat ewes sold as high 
as $25 but closing top was $24. Shorn 
fat lambs usually sold downward from 
$35.50. 


Feeder lamb demand was far in excess 
of the supply and a very sharp advance 
in prices was noted. The big end of the 
market supply was confined to two of 
the terminal markets. Currently there 
was little contracting of feeder lambs in 
the Rocky Mountain area as buyers and 
sellers are far apart. 

Most of the good and choice feeder 
lambs at the markets were taken at $37 
to $38 but both St. Paul and Denver re- 
ported lambs on country account as high 
as $38.50. Some ewe lambs went at 
more money. Comparatively few breed- 
ing ewes were available but there was 
good inquiry for any kind of breeding 
stock. 
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IN THE STATES’ HOPPERS 


In a measure that would be aimed at 


cattle rustling, the Colorado general as- | 


sembly has up for consideration a bill 
that would make illegal the possession 
of a beef carcass if the hide cannot be 
produced. A proposed new fence law is 
also the subject of stormy debate. 


A revised cattle assessment schedule 
has been offered in Nebraska; 26 coun- 
ties have approved the changed rates al- 
ready. Under it, for example, on grade 
cattle, calves under six months, which 
in 1949-50 were assessed at a $15 rate, 
and under a previous proposal would 
have been rated at $25, would now be 
listed for $20; steers 18-30 months of 
age, assessed at $65 in 1949-50, would 
now be $80 instead of $110 as under a 


former, contested proposal. Stock cows | 


would be raised from $75 to $95 instead 
of $120; bulls from $125 to $155, and not 


$170. In other words, under the new | 


proposal, set up at a meeting in Alli- 
ance, the increases would amount to 
about 25 per cent instead of 64 per cent, 
which would have applied under rates 
suggested at an earlier meeting in Lin- 
coln. 


In the Montana house of representa- 
tives a bill has been offered which would 
make it a misdemeanor willfully to al- 
low livestock to graze along federal or 
state highways. Sponsors of the measure 
declare more than 200 accidents involv- 


ing cattle occurred in the state last year. | 


Stock would be allowed on highways 
when in transit, and also exempt from 
the provision would be certain unfenced 
range lands. Stockgrower groups and 
state highway officials are said to favor 
such a law. . . . The Montana house of 
representatives has killed a bill which 
would have provided for cargo insurance 
for truckers of livestock. 


Public health officials in Colorado 
have announced a determination to fight 
a recent bill passed by the state senate 
on the control of Bang’s disease. Under 
an amended bill, range cattle are not 
included in regulations for vaccination, 
which now would apply only to dairy 
herds—but with the phrase added, “as 
determined by the owner.” After pass- 
ing the upper house, the bill went to the 
house of representatives on Feb. 19 and 
the controversial measure was there 
stopped when members objected to the 
provision quoted. House refusal to vote 
for the bill resulted in naming of a joint 


conference committee to work out the 
differences. 


In Idaho, a bill recently introduced 
to make a national park out of the 
Sawtooth Forest has been roundly 
beaten. Passing of such legislation 
Would have meant the exclusion of 
Stock from grazing on the land. 
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First Annual Normandale Hereford Ranch Auction 
75 PUREBRED HEREFORD CATTLE 


36 bulls, all of serviceable age, and 39 bred and open heifers. Mainly WHR breeding 
through our sons of WHR Triumph Domino 6th, WHR Royal Duke 3rd, WHR Royal 
Domino 102d, and WHR Adventure 20th. Sale heifers will carry service of MW Larry 
Domino 58th and NH Royal Mixer. 
Sale Will Be Held at Crook County Fairgrounds 
PRINEVILLE, OREGON 
Starting at Noon, March 15 


J. L. Jacob & Sons WRITE FOR CATALOG Prineville, Oregon 











MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE ‘EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE. 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 
ARABIAN HORSES 






MHS. j. C. MORRILL, Owner 
RB. E. LEONE, Manager 


DAYTON, WYOMING 





sHelp Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 
AMS orem CO) ed cca MR 'SOT OMA CO)D 

use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch ed TTT 





JOHN CLAY 
& COMPANY 


We Conduct a Strictly Live Stock 
Commission Business 


HOUSES AT 10 LEADING MARKETS 


CHICAGO, ILL. E. ST. LOUIS, ILE FT. WORTH, TEX. 

oF Nar Wa Le ST. JOSEPH, MO. DENVER, COLO. 

KANSAS CITY, MO: SIOUX CITY, IOWA OGDEN, UTAH 
SAN ANTONIO TEX. 














GIFT OF JAB 

Concerning honey bees, or bumble, 
There’s something gives me cause to 

grumble: 
They warn, but little good it does you— 
You’re often stung before they buzz 

you! 

—Howard Haynes 


In North Dakota, the lower house last 
month defeated a bill that would have 
made a person whose livestock runs at 
large guilty of a misdemeanor. Also in 
North Dakota, the house killed a bill to 
repeal a bill requiring shippers of live- 
stock or poultry to show licenses or 
make affidavit that they are exempt 
from compliance. 


There have been requests from vari- 
ous quarters—the Florida State Cattle- 
men among them, last November—for 
repeal of a law enacted by the Florida 
legislature in 1949 to stamp all beef 
coming out of the state as “Produced in 
Florida” or “Florida Beef.” Points made 
in favor of doing away with such a law 


are that it is extremely difficult to en- 
force all the way down the line, and it 
also puts the state-produced piece of 
beef at a disadvantage since it is always 
possible that meat from any source may 
not be of top quality. In such a case the 
person why buys it may decide never 
again knowingly to eat beef so stamped. 
(Florida beef, on the other hand, often 
sells on the New York market which is 
known as the most demanding in the 
country.) It is generally agreed that 
the law is not workable and offers no 
advantages. 


NECKYOKE STICKS UP 
FOR THE GOVERNOR 


Time Magazine recently reported that 
someone had criticized the new Colorado 
governor, Herefordman Dan Thornton of 
Gunnison, for continuing to wear his 
Stetson hat and cowboy boots after being 
elected to office. This got Neckyoke 
Jones’ dander up and he had something 
to say on the subject. Neckyoke is the 
pen name of F. H. Sinclair, the Amer- 
ican National’s public relations adviser, 
and he had a little counter-advice to of- 
fer the state executive: 














65 HEREFORD BULLS 
Sell Monday, March 26 


LAMONT SALES PAVILION 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Stow Witwer, Mgr. 


Freddie Chandler, Auct. 


Colorado Hereford Association 
P. O. BOX 6511, STOCKYARDS 


Your Catalog Is Ready 














Mail: 


E. J. McDermott 





FOR SALE ... and Continuous Buyers of 


BRAHMAN CATTLE wees. 


PHONE—WRITE—WIRE 
2301 E. 
57033, Phoenix: 3276 or 5597, Chandler, 


Heifers—Bulls, all 


Pinchot, Phoenix, Arizona. Phones: 
Arizona 





RAP AAA AAAI OS Ow Oe 


516 Acoma Street, Room 15 
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CALF PULLER 


The most practical instrument produced for the cattle 
industry in years, and the only one of its kind in the World. 
We will be glad to mail you a circular. Write for it today. 


DENCOLO CORPORATION 





a 


Denver 4, Colorado 





“Iffen your Stetson looks good on yoy 
an’ your boots is comfortible, wear ’em! 
Don’t become one of the common herd 
. .. Your Stetson an’ boots is the badge 
of a cowman—an’ you can wear ’em 
proud any place for all an’ sundry to 
see. They are the only tribe, as a group, 
who is still American enough to do their 
own thinkin’, stick to free enterprisiy’ 
an’ have the queer idee of supplyin’ their 
own security. They ain’t lookin’ for 4g 
hours pay for 40 hours work an’ a pen. 
shun. They figger they kin grow old ay’ 
have their arteries harden without help 
from a goviment flunkey! 


“Iffen you put your feet on the desk 
— it’s probible you are thinkin’ (a kinda 
rare thing for public offishuls today), 

“Iffen you run Colorado like you run 
your own outfit, Colorado folks won't 
have much to holler about—even iffen 
you wear your spurs to bed with you. | 
have worn a big Stetson an’ boots for 
some years, an’ when the time comes to 
check in at the Big Corral an’ ol’ St. 
Pete sticks his head out an’ sez, ‘You 
can’t come in with them habiliments, be- 
cause everyone in here wears a haylo an’ 
a’ nightshirt, an’ packs a harp,’ I kin 
turn away an’ go out into the hills with 
no regrets. Regimentation ain’t para- 
dise; it’s jest plain hell. Cow folks—the 
real ones—lives their own way and does 
their own thinkin’ in spite of Time 
Magazine. Hopin’ you are the same, I am 
Yure Fren, Neckyoke Jones.” 


COWMAN'S LIFE 
“Arizona Cowman—His Life, His Let- 
ters, His Problems,” is a new book for 
the ranch library by Haines W. Reed, 
4044 E. Lee St., Tucson, Ariz. Price, 
$3.50. 


NEW GRASSHOPPER CURB 


Recently reported tests have shown 
that a new chemical called Aldrin, when 
mixed with oil, instead of poisoned bran, 
will prove an effective new method for 
grasshopper control in western states 
during the coming summer. Wyoming, 
Montana and the Dakotas are expected 
to be heavy sufferers from the infesta- 
tions. 


DEFENDS PARITY 


Secretary Brannan came out re- 
cently with a stout defense of the 
farmer in his parity protection. He 
said that even if all commodities now 
below parity should reach that level, 
consumers’ food costs would rise less 
than 5 per cent and that farm prices 
are just now overcoming a drop they 
took in 1948-49. He said that no 
other major segment of our economy 
went through as severe an economic 
setback as did the farmer and that 
for those whose incomes have kept 
up with average, food is a better 
bargain today than in the pre-war 
period. They can buy with 19 per 
cent of their disposable income now 
the same diet that required 23 per 
cent in 1935-39. 
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Headquarters on the 45 Ranch, in Mexico. 


FLIGHT TO MEXICO 


(Continued from Page 14) 


might, standing in front of the Victoria 
Hotel, see a Mexican Indian shuffling 
along determinedly on his clogs and his 
wife following with a child strapped to 
her back. She is barefooted. These peo- 
ple can traverse as much as 60 miles 
on foot in a day and often come from 
their homes in the hills to the city. 

On Mexico’s Constitution Day, Feb. 5, 
we drove to the 100,000-acre “45” ranch, 
40 miles out of the city, bought to raise 


cattle for shipment to the Hartsel ranch 
for a little fattening there. Its rolling 
hills of salt grass and gramma provide 
feed for an Angus herd at the rate of 
about 40 acres to the head. The herd is 
probably the largest of three Angus out- 
fits in the state of Chihuahua. Bulls— 
one to every 20 or more cows—run half 
the year, with a resultant calf crop of 
75 to 80 per cent, we were informed by 
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“Skeeter” Bill Williams, 
Cap’s Mexican ranches. 


manager of 


Grass on the “45” is in decidedly bet- | 


ter condition than on the area traversed 
from Chihuahua to the ranch, evidencing 
Mr. McDannald’s policy of careful stock- 
ing. Some rodent control is necessary. 
There is no feeding on Mexican ranches. 
Occasionally snow falls, and the ther- 


mometer in summer seldom gets above | 


90 degrees. 





On the Tosisihua ranch a little farther | 


out from Chihuahua, bought to give 
room for expansion, Mr. McDannald’s 
management practices are probably more 
in evidence because this place was ac- 
quired only two years ago. Here addi- 
tional springs, wells and tanks have been 
developed (as they have been on the 
“45”) to scatter the watering places and 
hold the trek to water to an outside 
limit of four to seven miles. One pipe- 
line on the ranch is five miles long. We 
arrived at this ranch by plane, set down 
expertly by our Frontier pilot on a none- 
too-long landing strip. The Rancho Colo- 
rado, adjoining, has been leased by Cap. 

























































ROLLERS 


Crimps, Cracks, Crumbles 
ALL Feed Grains 
Without Dusting 

Big 10 in. diameter, hardened, knurled roll, crimp or crack 

more bushels per hour—Rolls any grain better—Requires 

less :power. Low cost, portable and stationary models. 

Farm, feeder and mill sizes. 


FREE LITERATURE—Gives full information, capacities 
and prices on all models. Write to: 


PEERLESS EQUIPMENT CO. 
Rox 1084 N2 JOPLIN, MO. 


STOCKER CATTLE 


Let Me Buy Your Stockers 


Here in 


FLORIDA 


It has been proven our native and 
BRAHMAN stock do excellently in 
all areas. 


Write or Wire 


GILBERT S. FORTUNE 


PRAIRIE ACRES 
KISSIMMEE, FLA. 
Livestoek Order Buyer 
Licensed and Bonded fer Your Protection 








Gollihar’s Hereford 
Ranch 


Breeders of Modern Type 
POLLED HEREFORD CATTLE 


Always Have Some Good 
Cattle for Sale 


Ranch 12 Miles North of Town 


W. R. GOLLIHAR 


Whitney, Texas 


WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 


Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 


READ THE PRODUCER ADS— 
THEY'RE NEWS, TOO! 
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CATTLE 
SQUEEZE 


The many exclusive features of the 
famous Teco Cattle Squeeze make it 
the most popular squeeze available. 
Patented dehorning gate (available 
separately) securely holds the head 
and animal for any operation . .. yet 
it swings Open to allow the animal to 
leave through the front. Adjustable 
for height, it closes automatically. 
Rear stop gate is spring balanced... 
safe, easy to operate. Squeeze ratchet 
on top draws both sides together si- 
multaneously .. . keeps animal en its 
feet. Locks automatically . .. releases 
instantly. Write for full?particulars. 


a 


(ery 
Pan Ya 





Distributed by 


Hall & Harman Equipment Co. 
Toppenish, Washington 


or 


r-~—-Write FOR DETAILS & PRICES-~—— 
THOMPSON « GILL, Inc. 


Madera, California 





Please send full information on TECO: 


[] Cattle Squeezes 0 Calf Chutes 
Pilers & Stackers Cattle Stocks 
Fertilizer Loaders Feed Wagon Beds 

[) Grain Elevators () Stock Trucks 
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The land runs about 20 animals to the 
section, if it rains, Foreman Lloyd Irwin 
told us. Hereford bulls are with their 20 
cows apiece six months of the year. The 
Tosisihua largely runs Herefords, but 
does support a small herd of Angus cows 
to produce range bulls for the “45.” 

Land in that section of Mexico, we 
were told, sells for $1 to $2 an acre. In- 
vestment and operating expenses all 
along the line are low. A cowboy’s wage, 
for instance, is about $25 a month. But 
selling in Mexico nets you less, too—5 to 


| 6 cents a pound. However, you can do 


all right with the border closed and the 
new slaughtering and canning plants 
operating in Mexico, ranchers told us. 


An afternoon Was set aside for inspec- 
tion of Chihuahua’s new packing and 
meat canning plant, erected with the aid 
of funds provided by the cattlemen’s as- 
sociation there, 3,000 strong. Strictly 
modern and clean, it has a capacity of 
250 animals a day. By-products are 
largely protein feeds and the oils, both 
of which Mexico needs badly. 


Twenty or more of these modern 
plants are in operation in Mexico today. 
Their output may run to 75,000,000 
pounds a year, much of which in canned 
form will come to the United States, 
since our Bureau of Animal Industry re- 
cently okayed imports from these plants. 
Previously the output went to Europe. 
Soon you should see Mexican canned 
beef on your grocer’s shelves. 


A banker in Chihuahua, who was our 
host on two occasions, Mr. Ciesniega, 
told us that the closing of the Mexican 
border with the consequent development 
of canning plants was all for the best 
because it means another new and im- 
portant industry for the Mexico he loves. 


We did not stay long enough in the 
warm and comfortable Mexican climate. 
Chihuahua, with its unhurried way of 
life, would be a delightful place to live in. 

Back in Colorado, we made a day’s 
tour of the big Hartsel spread situated 
in a beautiful valley in South Park. It 
lies at an 8,000- to 9,000-foot elevation. 


Here again is plenty of evidence of good 
range management. Notable is a series 
of spreader dams, and Business Manager 
Jack Toole told us next on the list for 
further immediate work are wire and 
posts for many miles of fence. 


This is a sort of main ranch for Mr, 
McDannald’s whole set-up and furnishes 
most of the basic stock for his other 
ranches. 


Both Angus and Herefords are run at 
Hartsel. Manager Claude Lowery ex. 
plained that the place is big enough to 
run both breeds, to take advantage of 
the good points of each. The ranch coy. 
ers 200,000 acres, plus forest and leased 
land. It also runs a number of bands of 
sheep and both commercial and regis- 
tered stock, and a long string of fine 
Quarter Horses. 

The last of the McDannald places vis- 
ited was the Ken-Caryl ranch, lying 
about 15 miles south of Denver. This 
is a show place of 10,000 acres, and Mr. 
McDannald intends to use it as such for 
his registered stock. Its colonial man- 
sion of many rooms is seldom used by 
the McDannalds. The place is beautiful, 

Radio men and editors and reporters 
who were guests of a perfect host on 
the 2,500-mile trip have already put out 
many spoken and written words about 
the “McDannald Tour.” More will be 
said and printed about it. It was, in fact, 
an outstanding public relations tour from 
which both the industry and the public 
will benefit. 

Those who made up the party from 
Colorado were: Harry Green, Jr., and 
Willard Simms of the Record Stockman; 
Warren Lowe, -Rocky Mountain News; 
Carl Carlson, Colorado Rancher and 
Farmer; Bob Gregor, Western Farm 
Life; Gus Swanson and Gene O’Fallon, 
KFEL; Lowell Watts, KLZ; Don Peach, 
KOA; Dave Rice, Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association; Cecil Hellbusch, Colorado 
Chain Store Association; Ford Daugh- 
erty, Colorado A&M Extension Service; 
Claude Lowery and Jack Toole of the 
Hartsel ranches, and Dave Appleton, 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER. 





McDannald sires on the Colorado ranch. 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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| Cattle and fresh meats have been 
barred from entry into the United States 
from the Union of South Africa because 
foot-and-mouth disease now exists there. 
. Canada has banned imports of cattle 
and other livestock from England where 
| foot-and-mouth has broken out. 


Corn support has been announced at 
not less than a national average of $1.54 
a bushel, which is 90 per cent of the 
corn parity price as of Jan. 15, 1951. 
Support for 1951-crop oats will average 
72 cents a bushel; rye, a national aver- 
age of $1.30 a bushel; barley, $1.11, and 
grain sorghums, $1.88. Soybean supports 


| for 1951 will be $2.45 a bushel. 


The Livestock Advisory Committee in 


a meeting with Department of Agricul- 


ture representatives put production re- 
search first on the list of government 
research work in the livestock field. 

The group suggested intensified work 
on “X” disease, Brucellosis, pink-eye and 
shipping fever and expanded research in 





the insects and parasites fields. 


Other production problems that need 
attention are range improvement, toxico- 
logical effects of sprays, improved 
breeds and crosses and increased sheep 
production, the group decided. 


Studies should be made to show what 
chemical change takes place in meat 
from farm to table; nutritional value of 
meat should be further analyzed and 
further studies made on the economic 
aspects of converting croplands to pas- 
ture, the group said. Studies designed 
to improve marketing of livestock were 
also recommended. 


Frank S. Boice of Chiracahua Ranches 
at Sonoita, Ariz., former president of 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, served as chairman of the 
meeting. 


In mid-February Agriculture Secre- 
tary Charles F. Brannan announced the 
reorganization of the soil conservation 
and agricultural research activities of 
the USDA for defense mobilization pur- 
poses. The county offices of the depart- 
ment dealing with conservation will be 
consolidated, and arrangements will be 
made to maintain these offices open to 
the public on Saturdays. A similar move 
to consolidate state offices has also been 
directed. 

In a coordination of forestry activi- 
ties: Insofar as possible, such activities 
of the SCS were ordered placed under 
the direction and control of the Forest 
Service .. . and the Forest Service and 
the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration will jointly determine the for- 
estry practices to be included in the 
agricultural conservation program and 
rates of payment for forestry practices. 

The secretary said no field employes 
Would be discharged at the moment but 
that “more efficient operations” in the 
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department might make this necessary 
later. 


A Nevada congressman has introduced 
in Congress a bill (H 1933) aimed at 
controlling the new poisonous weed 
Halogeton. The USDA is reported to 
have given its approval to the bill. 


Interior Secretary Oscar L. Chapman 
has announced formation of a new Ne- 
vada grazing district, No. 6, totaling 
around 7,367,000 acres of public lands in 
the central part of the state. Marion 
Clawson, director of the Bureau of Land 
Management stated that establishment 
of the district—the last large vublic-land 
area to be brought under district ad- 
ministration—followed a hearing and 
other public meetings last year at which 
local livestock operators gave their 
views. In keeping with departmental 
policy, grazing fees in the new district 
will not go into effect until one year 
after establishment, to allow time to 
organize the advisory board and obtain 
basic information on grazing capacity, 
base property qualifications and other 
management data. 


A Wyoming congressman has intro- 
duced HR2191, providing that the owner 
of the surface rights of land, where the 
federal government has reserved the 
mineral rights, shall be paid 3 per cent 
of the value of all production from such 
land on account of surface damages. A 
similar bill, introduced during the last 
congressional session, was not acted 
upon before adjournment. 


A Mississippi publisher charged last 
month that several men had been of- 
fered local stabilization directorships— 
at a price; they were reported to have 
been asked to contribute $300 or $400 to 
the state Democratic committee. 


The government has issued an order 
under which many big meat packers 
will be compelled to reduce prices to 
wholesale and retail butchers, in a move 
to head off a threatening meat famine 
on the east and west coasts. The OPS 
has ordered that meat packers, etc., do- 
ing business in more than one location 
must use separate ceiling prices for 
each branch. Under the Jan. 25 price 
freeze, packers had in many cases based 
their national ceilings on the city where 
their prices were the highest, according 
to complaints received. 


The USDA has announced it is pro- 
posing to revise both carcass and 
slaughter grades for veal and calves, in 
line with recent changes in cattle and 
beef grades. On carcasses, briefly, the 
changes would combine present Choice 
and Prime grades under the name Prime; 
would rename Good as Choice; would es- 
tablish a new grade called Good, to in- 
clude meat from the top half of the 
Commercial grade; would continue the 
remainder of the Commercial grade as 
Commercial, and leave the present Util- 
ity and Cull unchanged. 


Ask your Nocona Boot 


dealer to see the new, col- 

orful styles of Nocona 
Boots—in stock or in the 

new Nocona Boot cat- 

alog. He'll be glad to 4S - fd 
show you. (z 


(If you don’t find a Nocona Boot 
dealer in your community, write to us.) 


NOCONA BOOT CO. % NOCONA, TEXAS 


ENID JUSTIN, Pres. 












RANGE RAISED BULLS 
for the 


PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMAN 


xk *k * 
F. R. FARNSWORTH 
Rt. 4, Porterville, Calif. 
Phone White River 4F2 


Registered Polled Herefords 
Since 1931 


That Size! 
That Scale! 
That Smooth Conformation! 





HEREFORDS 


6OCatio ia MONTANA'S Famous BITTEROOT vaLeeD 


BEAU DONALD PANAMA 
BLOOD LINES 


Drop in at the ranch 
anytime. 





POLLED 


HEREFORDS 


Quality - Quantity 


HORNED 


A.B. Hardin 


- GILLETTE, WYO. 
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First Choice 
For 76 Years 


Those who demand the best have 
chosen Hyer for four generations. 
Hyer boots are made of finest 
Grade A leathers and guaranteed 
to give better, more comfortable 
fit. You can order your favorite 


heel and toe shape in any Hyer 
stock design—or have yours cus- 
tom made to your own design. 


Sizes for men 
and women. 
See HYER Boots 
at your dealer 
or write direct. 


Hyer and Sons, Inc. 
OLATHE, KANSAS 
Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 









WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 
James B. Hollinger 





Chapman, Kan. 






MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


—-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, Milking 
orns are unbeatable. Produce 
4% milk. Have greater carcass value 
than other breeds. Second to none in 
producing milk and meat from home- 
grown roughage and grain from your 
farm! Free facts. Or subscribe to 
Milking Shorthorn’ Journal. Six months, $1.00; $2.00 per 
year; 3 years, $5.00. AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY Dept. C-5 313 $. GLENSTONE AVE., SPRINGFIELD 4, MO. 


REGISTERED ANGUS ABERDEEN 


NORMAN H. SMITH 


Castle Rock 83J3 





Top Bulls of BANDOLIER and EILEENMEER 
Bloodlines. Choice individuals and carload lots. 
40 


On slaughter (live) vealers and calves 
the changes would coincide with revi- 
sions in carcass grades with additional 
changes in names of grades; they would 
include: Combining present Choice and 
Prime grades under the name Prime; 
renaming Good as Choice; establishing a 
new grade Good from the top half of the 
animals now included in the Medium 
grade; renaming the remainder of the 
present Medium grade as Commercial, 
and renaming Common grade as Utility, 
leaving the present Cull unchanged. 


In the past four years nearly 1,800 
miles of range fences have been built 
on the national forests of the south- 
western region including New Mexico 
and Arizona and containing 13 national 
forests. In the period, ended June 30, 
1950, 617 new watering places for live- 
stock were developed and 8,128 acres of 
deteriorated rangeland reseeded to grass. 


VEGETABLE DISCARDS MAKE 
EXCELLENT CATTLE FEED 


In Ruskin, Fla., Paul B. Dickman has 
hit on a two-barreled device for pre- 
packing the vegetables off his farm and 
at the same time providing desirable 
feed for his cattle. By trimming all the 
vegetables before shipping them, he ef- 
fects a saving in space and expense all 
the way down the line; in using these 
trimmings, which he estimates to make 
up about two-thirds of the vegetables as 
they are picked in the field, he reports 
his cattle enjoy and thrive on them. The 
plan involves such farm produce as to- 
matoes, spinach, lettuce, cauliflower, etc. 


INDIAN RANGE BOOK 


J. P. Kinney is the author of a new, 
357-page book called “Indian Forest and 
Range.” Publisher is Forestry Enter- 
prises, 1740 K Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. In the book is the history 
of the Red Man’s heritage of forest and 
rangelands, now comprising around 15,- 
000,000 acres. Students of forestry, gov- 
ernment, economics, sociology and others 
will find much of interest here. Price 
$4.50. 





3 CS ES: as 


The new office-laboratory of the U. S. 
Southern Great Plains Field Station, at 
Woodward, Okla. The station recently re- 
ceived a grant of $9,999 from Swift and 
Company to assist the station in its 
brush-control investigation in the south- 
ern Great Plains. Last fall the same 
company made a smaller grant to the 
station. Earlier in the current grazing 
season, the Salt Producers Association of 
America made a grant of $5,000 to assist 
the station in beef cattle feeding studies. 





Neckyoke 
Jones 
Says: 


Prices is froze harder’n Squaw 
Crick in January—an’ wages is sup- 
posen to be froze too. But a politic. 
kel Chinook—with some heat in it— 
has started blowin’ an’ the thaw has 
set in. It all depends upon how 
many votes it looks like you can put 
up just how unfair the price an’ 
wage freeze has turned out to be. 
Iffen you don’t have many votes the 
air is awful chilly. In fack that has 
allus been the case in Washinton. 
Wonder how a little appeal to pa- 
triotism would work—flags flyin’, 
bands playin’. It worked in World 
War I—with wheatless, meatless and 
sugarless days. The folks themselves 
did the enforcin’. 





They don’t even appeal nowadays 
to patriotism to git young fellers to 
recruit. They don’t say the citizen 
has a duty to defend his country, 
They tell him iffen he’ll jine up, 
he’ll git big pay, good livin’, insur- 
ance, a penshun, learn a trade, git a 
education in collidge, free medical 
care, a loan to go into bizness, a 
homestead an’ a loan to build a new 
house! 

Mebbe some ol’ fashion 4th of July 
speechin’ an’ singin’ of the Star 
Spingled Banner would do more than 
tellin’ folks they’ll git a chanst to 
pound rock if they don’t obey Part 2 
of Artickle 6 of Rule 444. Americuns 
who is talked to right—will do the 
job. They allus have!—F.H.S. 


BILLION POUNDS OF MEAT 
BELIEVED LOCKER-STORED 


More than 11,500 locker plants now 
in operation in this country are esti- 
mated to hold 80,000,000 cubic feet of 
gross storage for perishable food at zero 


temperatures. Government officials es- 
timate also that around a billion pounds 
of meat may be stored in that space, 
which is equivalent to nearly half the 
commercial sharp-freeze storage space 
on Jan. 1, 1950. Despite the rapid in- 
crease in the number of food locker 
plants and home freezers, their use 1s 
said not to have lessened greatly the 
normal volume of livestock flowing into 
commercial livestock and meat distribu- 
tion channels, according to the BAE. 
Though somewhat more animals are now 
slaughtered and processed locally, it 
was indicated that without locker plants 
most of this additional meat would not 
have been commercially slaughtered. 
Most of the meat in freezer lockers 1s 
believed to be from animals which for- 
merly would have been butchered on 
farms for home use. Meat price trends 
were cited as influencing use of lockers. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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var. 12-14—Texas & Southwestern Cattle Rais- 
ers Association convention, Dallas. 


. 17-22—Grand National Junior Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 
var. 26-27—37th annual convention, New Mex- 
ico Cattle Growers Association, Albuquerque. 


Mar. 26-27 — Convention, 
Association, Pocatello. 
Mar. 27-28—Convention, Louisiana Cattlemen’s 
Association, Shreveport. 

May 10—Northwestern Oklahoma Cattlemen’s 
Association, Woodward. 

May 17-19—Convention, Washington Cattlemen’s 
Association, Chehalis-Centralia. 

May 21-23—Convention, Oregon Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, Ontario. 

May 31-June 2—60th Convention, South Dakota 
Stock Growers, Rapid City. 

june 5-7—-Convention, Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association, Worland. 

June 7-9—Convention, North Dakota Stockmen’s 
Association, Dickinson. 

june 13-16—Convention, Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association, Walsenburg. 

june 14-16—Convention, Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association, South Sioux City, Nebr. 


Idaho Cattlemen’s 





WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 





(New York) 

Feb. 27, 1951 Feb. 20, 1950 
Beef— Prime -............. $57.00-59.00 $.................. 
Beef—Choice .............. 53.50-57.00 51.25-54.50 
Beef—Good .................. 52.00-54.00 41.25-45.00 
PRE —COTR once scccncccns cccsssiscconcecee, §9,00=66.680 
Cow—Commercial ...... 44.00-48.00 33.00-36.00 
Veal—Choice ...... -- 56.00-58.00 48.00-52.00 
Veal— Good ........ 52.00-55.00 44.00-48.00 
Lamb—Choice .... -.. 50.00-58.00 47.90-53.00 
Pork Loin—8-12 Ibs... 47.00-50.00 46.00-49.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Feb.23, 1951 Feb.22, 1950 


Steers—Prime .......... $37.50-42.50 _—_.........-.------- 
Steers—Choice ........ 34.00-38.25 $31.00-38.00 
Steers—Good .......... 31.50-34.00 25.50-32.50 
Steers — Comm. ...... 29.50-32.00 22.50-25.50 
Vealers— Gr.-Ch. .... 35.00-37.00 29.00-32.00 
Calves—G.-Ch. ........ 32.00-37.00 25.00-30.00 
F.&S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. 31.00-38.00 23.00-26.50 
F.&S, Strs.—Cm.-Md. 27.00-31.50 19.50-23.25 
Hogs-(180-240 Ibs.) 22.75-23.25 16.75-17.10 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. ...... 38.00-39.00 24.00-26.50 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. ........ 22.00-24.00 12.50-14.50 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Jan.31 Dec.31 Jan.31 5-year 

1951 1950 1950 Avg. 

Frozen Beef ....146,376 134,209 117,217 150,340 

Cured Beef ...... 13,309 12,716 13,213 12,924 

Total Pork _.....665,622 499,408 582,737 524,695 

Lamb, Mutton.. 10,035 10,479 14,332 18,479 
Lard & Rend. 

Pork Fat .... 88,753 69,857 92,949 118,710 

Total Poultry..281,878 281,972 295,736 286,707 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Jan., 1951... 1,160 433 6,584 1,058 
Jan, 1950............... 1,103 465 5,844 1,077 


7 mos. to Jan. ’51.. 8,040 3,314 35,685 17,125 
7 mos. to Jan. ’50.. 7,986 3,730 33,745 17,650 


LAUDS FLORIDA INDUSTRY 


Edward N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour & Company’s livestock bureau, 
recently told Florida University agricul- 
ture students and faculty members that 
With recent progress in improved grasses 
and feeds, there is a good possibility 
that Florida could become one of the 
Major low-cost meat producing sections 
of the country. “I don’t think,” he stat- 
ed, “that any other section of the nation 
has shown as much progress in cattle 
during the past ten years.” 
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P. Se Whention 


John C. Pritchard of the Painter Here- 
ford Company, Denver, Colo., has been 
appointed director of the office of small 
business in the National Production Au- 
thority. Mr. Pritchard is a native of 
Walsenburg, Colo., and a graduate of 
the University of Colorado. 


Donald Danforth, president of Ralston 
Purina Company, recently announced 
purchase of Merit Mills, Inc., with mill- 
ing operations at Oklahoma City, Am- 
arillo, Tex., and Muskogee, Okla. A. G. 
Hammond, head of Merit Mills, is retir- 
ing from the feed manufacturing bus- 
iness. 

It was recently announced in Gunni- 
son, Colo., that the Tom Field family 
has bought out the four-ranch holdings 
of Switzer & Field. 


Stuart Cooper is the new herdsman of 
the Farnsworth Acehi Polled Hereford 
Ranch at Porterville, Calif. 


Leon R. Thomas has succeeded James 
G. Kaiser, recently resigned, as super- 
visor of Mendocino National Forest with 
headquarters at Willows, Calif. Mr. 
Thomas is former assistant supervisor 
of Sequoia National Forest. 


Henry Bledsoe of Cheraw, Colo., for- 
mer president of the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association, recently sold his 100- 
section ranch to Bun Lewis of Clovis, 
N. M. The Bledsoes will move to a new 
home, the 12,000-acre Ashton Ranch in 
Yuma County, Colo. 


Texas Cattle Rancher John B. Arm- 
strong has bought the 5,513-acre Gunter 
plantation in Alabama’s Autauga County 
and has brought there some 400 of his 
Texas Brahman-cross cows and 36 Santa 
Gertrudis bulls. Tilden C. Condra will 
be the superintendent of the new Arm- 
strong operation. 


A card received from the W. A. 
Braidens of Mt. Morrison, Colo., reports 
an enjoyable swing by air from Guate- 
mala to Yucatan and then to Mexico in 
the course of a vacation trip south of 
the border. Mr. Braiden, an honorary 
life member of the American National, 
was present at the organizational meet- 
ing of the association in 1898. 


POPE We, AINE FEATURES AV X00 OTH ine SORLD RIGHTS RERERYED 


“Hmm—what do you think, gen- 
tlemen? This wasn’t included in 
the estimate.” 





ANGUS ARE BRED 
FOR BETTER BEEF 


On the butcher's block and in interbreed 
competition, Angus steers conclusively prove 
their superiority as producers of better beef. 
For the forty-third time in 45 shows, an 
Angus steer carcass won the grand cham- 
pionship at the Chicago International. All 
prize winning carcasses at this show were 
Angus. 


Blacks breed better beef! 
For information write: Dept. A 
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The LaRUE 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


(Patent Pending) 


“1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong” 


Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don’t be misled with 
false claims. See the LaRue Chute before you 
buy another. Please write for full information 
and prices. 


LaHub Mfg, Co., Inc. 


1732 W. Culver St., Phoenix, Ariz., Phone 3-4336 






A} EXTRA LETTERS OR 
er ~ 4 Sunes ~25¢EA. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of 
ink and full instructions, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular an 
prices. 








(Ga NECK CHAINS 
St 1233 i. Case hardened 
chain. 
EAR TAGS 2. Solid brenze num- 
Several kinds to _ ber plates. 
select from, 


Write 3. Keyring fasteners 
ton peices. 4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 


See Lk Omer 











THE COVER 
Taken on Ken-Caryl Ranch near Lit- 
tleton, Colo., owned by A. T. McDannald. 


7 Build Your Own tsst» 
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pe SPRAY 


se Why Pay $300 to $600 For A Spray Rig? Assemble 

i “ae = your own, and save! "Low-Cost Farnam TRAK-TOR 

. ye Spray Kits provide wear-resistant NYRO (Nylon 

tase Roller) Pump. Operates from power take-off. Low or 

wai - — ‘high pressure! Adjustable from 25 to 400 Ibs. Kits in- 
Se. >, clude controls, gauges, hose and fittings for either crop 
NM or livestock rigs. Booms, nozzles, tanks also available. 


Farnam Equipment Co., Dept. 303 Omaha, Neb. 


Uae CMa at! 
HEREFORDS 


Write 
Henry Elder 
Secretary-Manager 


TEXAS HEREFORD ASS'N 


1103 Burk Burnett Bldg. 


We will help 
You find what you want! 


NO OBLIGATION- 
NO COST TO YOU 


Are You Keeping Up wits tne atest 


ne in your field? Here’s a group of 

— nes that specialize in a particular sub- 

ject: 

Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; The Sheep- 
man, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pacific 
Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, 
w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep Breeder, 
$2: Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White 
(hog) World, $1. 

Horses 
Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 

Bees 
Gleanings in se. aaneanaii 
Bee Journal, $1.5 

Farming 

The Country Book, $2; Farmers Digest, $2.50. 

Pigeons 
_— Pigeon Journal (Squab 


Ranchman 


$1.50; American 


fancy), 


Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m,. $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Rabbit 
— m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., 


ruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 
Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca- 
nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dairy 
Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game Breeder and 
Sportsman, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. $4.50. 
Rush . your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sumete copies at single copy prices. Sen dime 
for list—hundreds more. 
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@hituaries 


Joseph A. Shoemaker: Mr. Shoemaker, 
for almost 30 years the president and 
general manager of the Denver Union 
Stockyard Company, died at his home 
last month at the age of 78, after a 
lengthy illness. 


Isadore Bolton: A Russian immigrant 
at the age of 20, Mr. Bolton, who suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack at his home 
in Rawlins, Wyo., last month, was a 
long-time member of the American Na- 
tional. 


Dr. S. A. Rohwer: A veteran entomolo- 
gist of the USDA, Dr. Rohwer died while 
at his work on Feb. 15, at the age of 62. 
He had been with the department since 
1909. 


Colonel Allen S. Peck: The former 
Rocky Mountain regional forester, who 
was with the Forest Service from 1920 
to 1943, passed away following a sudden 
heart attack, at Denver. He was 71. 


N. W. PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
ISSUES 1950 FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The Northwest Livestock Production 
Credit Association of Portland, Ore., in 
its December financial statement shows 
that in 17 years of operation it has 
advanced almost $70,000,000 to its mem- 
bers and has declared and paid eight 
dividends—the latest now being dis- 
tributed for 20 cents per share. Loans 
made in 1950 totaled $4,963,704. The 
association, originally entirely financed 
by government capital, is now entirely 
member-owned. 

Officers of the group include Thos. J. 
Drumheller, Walla Walla, Wash., presi- 
dent; Robt. T. Lister, Paulina, Ore., 
vice-president, and J. K. Fox, Portland, 
secretary-treasurer. (Mr. Lister is a 
vice-president of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association.) 


MEAT FOR THE SICK 


Whereas hospital diets used to be so 
restricted that often they were nutri- 
tionally inadequate, progress of the past 
30 years in scientific feeding has brought 
out the value of meat for hospital pa- 
tients. Mary M. Harrington, assistant 
director, and director of dietetics of 
the Harper Hospital in Detroit, states 
that it was formerly believed a sick per- 
son could not tolerate foods ordinarily 
eaten when he was well. Meat broth, 
for example, was given instead of meat; 
although the broth had an excellent 
flavor, much of the protein of the meat 
used in the preparation had been lost. 
Today, patients are not kept on fluid 
diets for long periods, but are given 
solid foods as soon as possible—usually 
a high protein diet. Miss Harrington is 
author of an article in the current edi- 
tion of Food and Nutrition News, pub- 
lished monthly by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board for physicians, 
dentists, dietitians, etc. 


FEEDING-FINISH TEST 


Sixty-four yearling heifers are now on 


U. S. Cattle and Calves 


State Jan. 1, 1951 Jan. 1, 1950 
Alabama 1,476,000 1,330,000 
Arizona 883,000 849,000 
California 2,709,000 
Colorado 1,800,000 
1,392,000 
1,220,000 

939,000 
3,627,000 
1,439,000 
1,674,000 
1,712,000 
3,920,000 

552,000 
1,166,000 
1,527,000 
2,630,000 
1,107,000 
2,454,000 
8,574,000 

549,000 
Washington .... 851,000 
Wyoming 1,001,000 

*In American National territory, 


Kansas 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico .... 

North Dakota..1,496,000 
Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South Dakota..2,454,000 





a feeding and slaughter experiment at 
the University of Illinois to determine 
the amounts of feed and the length of 
time needed to acquire different grades 
of market finish. According to R. R, 
Snapp, head of the beef division, the test 
is a continuation of seven similar ones 
conducted at the university over the past 
four years. The heifers, all purchased 
as good grade feeders from the Sandhill, 
Nebraska, area, have been divided into 
four equal lots according to weight and 
type. One lot will be fed to commercial 
grade, another to choice, and two lots 
will be finished as good. In addition, 
one lot to be slaughtered as good has 
been bred, in order to ascertain the ef- 
fect of breeding upon the rate of gain 
and quality of carcass. Previous bred 
open heifer tests have indicated that 
bred heifers were slightly slower in” 
growth but put on more finish than.th 
open heifers. 
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